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WOMEN CONFER ON MISSIONS 


Synodical and Conference Societies Report Well-attended Conventions 


“COURAGE” THE THEME 


THE EIGHTEENTH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Mich- 
igan Synod was held in Bethel Church, 
Detroit, Mich., October 13-15. The theme 
was “Courage.” 

Holy Communion Service was conducted 
by the Rev. H. E. Schildroth, assisted by 
the Rev. F. M. Keller, and was followed 
with the official opening of the convention 
by the president, Mrs. F. M. Keller. 

Wednesday evening, the Young Women’s 
banquet was held at the First English Lu- 
theran Church with Miss Mary Heltibridle, 
missionary from Japan, as the speaker. 
Thursday the business meetings were in 
order. The evening marked another en- 
joyable banquet given by the Women’s 
Missionary Societies. Miss Helen Dyer, 
principal of the Girls’ Training School, 
Konnarock, Va., showed motion pictures 
and told of her work in the mountains. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Mrs. W. E. Watts, Three 
Rivers, president; Mrs. R. Hendricksen, 
Detroit, vice-president; Mrs. C. Showalter, 
Three Rivers, secretary; Mrs. S. Nyberg, 
Kalamazoo, treasurer; Mrs. F. L. Roach, 
Detroit, statistician. Sister Delphine Dasher 
conducted the Installation Service. 

Mrs. Keller was elected Michigan’s syn- 
odical representative on the National Ex- 
ecutive Board. Mrs. Eart SLape. 


“SEND OUT THY LIGHT” 


THE FOURTH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod convened in Fen- 
ner Memorial Church, Louisville, Ky., 
Thursday evening, October 14, with the 
largest number of registered delegates in 
the history of the Society. It was the 
pleasure of the convention to have as guest 
speaker for this service, the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
tin Dolbeer, who spoke on the most inter- 
esting and challenging subject, “The 
Andhras Lead the Way.” Special music 
was sung by the large vested choir of the 
church, under the direction of Mrs. M. T. 
Lewis, organist-director. 

The theme of the convention was, “Send 
Out Thy Light.” On Thursday morning 
the Rev. Jesse Stomberger preached on, 
“Send Out Thy Light Through Sacrifice,” 
with the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion by the Rev. J. Howard Laughner 
and the Rey. Frank O. Taafel. Following 
the Communion Service, Mrs. Taafel, pres- 
ident, officially opened the business ses- 
sion. Other devotionals were presented by 
Mrs. H. M. Hauter, Mrs. Homer C. Lind- 
say and a Memorial Service by Mrs. Harry 
Schwegler. 

Reports of the department secretaries 
were most gratifying. Three new societies 
have been organized within the past year, 
and the finances have shown a decided in- 
crease. Many Life and In Memoriam 
members have been added, the societies 
reporting that seventy per cent of the 
synodical organizations are Life Members. 
Mrs. Jesse Stomberger reported the Tri- 
ennial Convention at Buffalo. 


The Rev. Irwin W. Gernert, president 


of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod, brought 


greetings. 

On Friday night, the session was in 
charge of the Rev. Clayton Robertson. The 
speaker for this occasion was the Rev. 
Charles Allen, assistant at the John Little 
Colored Mission of Louisville. He pre- 
sented a most interesting illustrated lec- 
ture, “The Life of the Negro.” A chorus 
of twenty voices from the mission sang 
a group of negro spirituals. A substantial 
gift was made to the mission by the syn- 
odical body in appreciation of their work 
and their services. Following the after- 
noon session of the convention, a motor 
tour of the city was made under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Ira R. Ladd. 

The session closed at 12.00 M. Saturday. 
The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Frank O. Taafel; vice-pres- 
idents, Mrs. Ira R. Ladd and Mrs. L. M. 
Grewer; statistical secretary, Miss Mar- 
jorie Haggemyer; treasurer, Mrs. Jesse 
Stomberger; secretary, Mrs. H. M. Hauter. 

The Installation Service was in charge 
of Mrs. J. Howard Laughner. 


The Second Young Women’s 
Conference 


opened with the service of Holy Com- 
munion at 3.00 P. M., with the sermon by 
the Rev. Frank O. Taafel. The Rev. J. 
Howard Laughner administered the Com- 
munion. Miss Bertha Goebel spoke on “Be 
Ye Doers of the Word and Not Hearers 
Only.” Mrs. Fred Kimmel, president of the 
Missionary Union (Lutheran) of Louis- 
ville, addressed the convention on, “What's 
Wrong with the Picture?” Following this 
address, discussions and problems were 
presented with Miss Goebel directing. 

One of the highlights of the convention 
was the banquet Saturday night, when 
more than two hundred members sat down 
in an evening of fellowship. The banquet 
hall was decorated as a large ship, with 
the nautical idea prevailing in favors and 
programs. Before the group was a large 
rainbow, under which was a lighthouse, 
sending out its light to many ships as they 
wended their way to port. Favors were 
small ships, and the speakers and officers 
of the convention were designated by 
nautical names. Miss Flora Prince, a for- 
mer president of the national Women’s 
Missionary Society, addressed the conven- 
tion. Miss Ruth Koch was toastmaster. 
Mrs. Frank O. Taafel presented the 
speaker. An invitation from the First Lu- 
theran Church of Louisville was accepted 
for the 1938 convention. 


“IN HIS SERVICE” 


THE TWENTY-THIRD annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod was held in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Plains, Ga., the Rev. 
E. H. Seckinger pastor, October 18-20. The 
theme was “In His Service.” The com- 
munion was administered on the first eve- 
ning at the Vesper Service. The sermon 
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was preached by the Rev. George F. Hart 


_ of the Church of the Messiah, Atlanta, Ga. 


The devotions were conducted by Miss 
Faith Lippard of Japan, who based her 
remarks on the key verse of the conven- 
tion—“By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to 


another.” The convention was formally 
opened by the president, Mrs. L. O. 
Dasher. 


Greetings were brought by representa- 
tives of the synod, Luther League and 
Executive Board. 

Reports of the Buffalo Convention were 
given by the president and Mrs. J. A. 
Linn. A report of our Summer School for 
Church Workers at Blue Ridge was given 
by Mrs. W. A. Reiser, who also had charge 
of an interesting Light Brigade presenta- 
tion. An impressive Memorial Service was 
conducted by Mrs. C. Bowers Gnann. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
convention was the dinner on Tuesday 
evening, and the inspiring address pre- 
sented in a most pleasing manner by Miss 
Faith Lippard. At the hour of the Eve- 
ning Service the sermon was preached by 
John L. Yost, D.D., of Atlanta, Ga., who 
spoke on the subject, “His Everlasting 
Kingdom.” 

The session on Wednesday was given 
over to the hearing of reports, election of 
officers and an address by R. Homer An- 
derson, D.D., Field Secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Synod. 

The treasurer, Mrs. H. G. Heller, re- 
ported an increase in receipts over last 
year. 

The following officers were elected and 
installed by Mrs. J. A. Linn: President, 
Mrs. L. O. Dasher; vice-president, Mrs. 
R. B. Setzer; recording secretary, Mrs. 
G. H. C. Park; treasurer, Mrs. H. G. 
Heller; statistical secretary, Miss Lalla 
McGraw. 

The convention accepted the invitation 
to meet next year in Christ Church, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Mrs. Joun L. Yost, Reporter. 


“HEAR YE HIM” 


THE FIFTY-SECOND annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Synod of South Carolina, held in Mt. 
Pleasant Church, Saluda, October 12-14, 
was one of the largest ever held. The 
convention was entertained by this con- 
gregation and the Western Conference. 
The theme was, “Hear Ye Him.” 

The Rev. E. Z. Pence of Little Moun- 
tain, president of the South Carolina 
Synod, preached the convention sermon. 
He said that the world’s greatest need to- 
day was to “Behold the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sins of the world.” 

The keynote devotion was conducted by 
I. E. Long, D.D., of Charleston, on “Hear 

(Continued on page 22) 
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ADVENT AND PENSIONS 


Attention of the Church Called by the Church to the Church’s Ministry 
By EXECUTIVE SECRETARY Harry HopcEs 


Tue Unitep LurHeraN CuHurcH has assigned to the Board 
of Ministerial Pensions and Relief the season of Advent to 
acquaint the Church with its work. 

We are of the opinion that the Church is well acquainted 
with this work and thoroughly conscious of the fact that the 
poor support which it gives to the Board necessitates the 
granting of pensions in amounts unworthy of the name. The 
Board has tried to obviate this by suggesting a contributory 
pension plan, and it will use this Advent season to talk 
about the new plan. 

The present method of caring for the aged and disabled 
ministers and missionaries of our Church is unsatisfactory. 
The fact has been clearly demonstrated in our own and 
other churches that offerings and income from endowment 
funds will not adequately care for a growing class of an- 
nuitants. 

There is an insistent demand for a just and sure and rea- 
sonable method of dealing with the disability or retirement 
of our ministers. Their coming need is certain; the ability 
of the Church to meet the need must be made less uncer- 
tain. There is a recognition of the business principle that 
as the Church begins to use up the energies of its servants, 
it should begin to make adequate provision for their days 
of disability. 

It is the expressed will of God that those who preach the 
gospel should live of the gospel and it was God’s demand 
of the children of Israel that those who ministered in spir- 
itual things should be abundantly cared for in material 
things; and as a permanent guarantee of this whole cities 
were set aside for their use. 


Conscience-approved Righteousness 


There has been an awakening of the conscience of: the 
Church which, from its very nature, should be the most 
sensitive and noble of all. One of its cardinal functions is 
to preach righteousness to all men. In a business way it 
deals only with one group of men—its own ministers; and 
yet it has not dealt justly or in accordance with its own 
preachments with these. This has doubtless been due more 
to thoughtless indifference and to the modest reticence of its 
ministers and not to wilful injustice—but the result to the 
Church and to the minister has been the same. 

A serious obligation is assumed by the Church when it 
takes a man from civil life and sets him apart for a definite 
function which he cannot well combine with other and 
remunerative activities, nor from which he has neither the 
will, as a rule, nor the opportunity to pass into any other 
occupation. The definite function of the minister requires a 
long period of general and specialized education. In this 
it is like the profession of the physician, of the lawyer and 
of the engineer, but unlike those professions, the activities 
of the minister are part of an organism and largely regulated 
by the authority of the synod, and the large financial prizes 
possible to them are not open to him. Indeed, upon the 
salaries paid in the Church, and probably that always will 
be paid, a minister has great difficulty in maintaining and 
rearing a family, keeping up the decent style of living de- 
manded by those he serves, taking the part in philanthropic 
and social activities required by his position, making pro- 
vision for his own growth by purchasing books, papers, mag- 
azines and attending conferences and conventions, educating 
his children, and at the same time laying up a reasonable 
provision for his old age and for his family. The efforts of 
the minister to provide for his own and his family’s future 


is often misunderstood. Some claim his is “more interest in 
dollars than in souls.” 


Growth of Pension Systems 


It is estimated that there are about five hundred formal 
and informal pension systems in the United States, most of 
which have been adopted since 1910. The estimated number 
of aged and disabled employees receiving pensions is placed 
at 100,000 in round numbers, with payments aggregating 
$50,000,000. The assets of the church pension boards alone 
exceed $100,000,000, and it is entirely likely that the reserve 
funds held by insurance companies, in connection with in- 
sured pension plans, more than double that sum. Our own 
pension endowment fund is in round numbers $3,500,000. 

There should be a fuller recognition of the fact that the 
minister is the indispensable man, that a great economic 
waste is caused when an adequate living has not been pro- 
vided for him, that the synods have not given sufficient 
oversight to the minister’s salary, that the investment of 
millions of dollars in church buildings and institutions, how- 
ever desirable and needed, and the lavish gifts to other 
organizations either closely or very remotely related to the 
Kingdom of God, cannot clear the Church of the sin and 
folly of sending men called of God and the Church into 
difficult fields of labor and denying them the things abso- 
lutely necessary for their efficiency and the honor of religion. 


Ability Not Lacking 

The Church should remove the natural solicitude of the 
minister for the years of his old age and for his dependent 
ones who may be left by him without adequate protection 
and the anxiety of the local church, lest it have left to its 
support a minister who is approaching the years of his 
retirement. 

The Church has the ability to provide adequate pensions 
for its ministers and their families. No Church has ever 
done this except through such a plan as the one proposed 
to the last convention of the United Lutheran Church, which 
is a contributory, reserve plan. The reserve principle saves 
the Church from the uncertain cash disbursement plan. 
It makes a pension system sound and the pension certain. 
It is the most economical plan that is also adequate. 

The labor of many years has failed to devise a just and 
honorable method of dealing with the disability or retire- 
ment of our ministers and meeting the demands of social 
justice and our own conscience so as to secure and hold in 
service a worthy ministry. 

Assurance is confirmed by the experience of other 
churches that the plan will not only not work a hardship on 
the pastor of the small church but that such men will profit 
by it more than any others in the Church. An inglorious 
mark of our Church’s history has been the failure to pro- 
vide for the men in the small, hard mission fields, a living 
that would keep them free from worldly cares and give a 
decent support to those who were forced to retire both 
from labor and from income. 

A pension cannot solve all the problems of the Church. 
We cannot expect a pension system to adjust the inequalities 
of salary, any more than it is fair to expect it to provide a 
remedy for unemployment in the Church. The salary prob- 
lem will be adjusted when our people have their consciences 
quickened to the needs of our ministers and missionaries, 
and the duty to provide adequate salaries. This will auto- 
matically adjust the pension. 
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AMONG THE SICK 


Seminarian Hermann B. Miller Describes a Summer 
Course in a Great Hospital 


Mucu HAS BEEN WRITTEN of the relation of one’s religious 
beliefs to one’s mental and physical health. From those 
pastors and laymen rich in Christian experience come fre- 
quent instances in which the Gospel’s comfort for the dis- 
tressed and challenge to the disheartened has worked pro- 
found physical and mental improvements. They stimulate 
one to make the most of pastoral calls to the suffering. 

But when it has come to getting to actual grips with the 
problem—that has been something else in the training of 
the seminarian. In America, at least, he has gained his 
knowledge from books, lectures and conversations; then 
applying it as best he may in the actual conditions of his 
parish. But of supervised practical preparation for this 
specific problem there has been little.* 

The course which the Council for the Clinical Training 
for Theological Students (C. C. T. T. S.) as set up in gen- 
eral hospitals is an attempt to meet that problem of train- 
ing. Though but a beginning, it has aroused the interest of 
seminary students. Two years ago two of the Mt. Airy stu- 
dents spent the summer months at the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, Eighth and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, and this year 
two more did so. The intent of this article is to present in 
summary fashion their course of training with some of the 
ideas it developed. 

There were six seminarians in the training group headed 
by a supervisor. Three denominations and seminaries were 
represented. The course had from the first day a practical 
emphasis. It is those who work in wards day in and day 
out, seeing the patients in all their moods and not merely 
when they are “on show,” who understand them best. So 
this is what was done. White coats were donned and we 
served as “orderlies’ assistants” for three weeks, a duty 
which trained us not to flinch from the disagreeable details 
of hospital life, and gave us also infinite opportunity to 
speak with whomever we wished. The attitudes of the men 
and women first entering; of those who had been bed-ridden 
for months; of those before major operations with doubtful 
outcome; of those slowly dying; of those in need of occupa- 
tional therapy—all became familiar to us through immediate 
contact. Moreover, the “charts,” or medical records, were 
open for our scrutiny and we had driven into us the neces- 
sity of knowing basic details of medical and social history 
for most profitable visitation. Not least of what we learned 
was the attitude of the doctors and nurses. At first curious, 
they were at all times helpful in suggestions. Their aid was 
necessary. 


Home and Ambulance Experiences 


After these weeks in the wards, attention was shifted to 
the many clinics of the Out Patient Department. That large 
class of doctors who serve the ambulatory patients became 
known in connection with the problems of treatment and 
prevention confronting them. In the clinics, too, we met 
the hospital’s well-staffed Social Service Agency, with which 
we were later to work. 

This necessary and practical phase of our course has sev- 
eral distinct effects. We lost any feeling of strangeness in 
a hospital; we saw its intimate workings from the inside, 
perhaps our only chance ever to do so. Working with the 
physicians, nurses and social workers, it was apparent 
that they were sympathetic, hard-working men and women 
who wished they had more time to spend on individual 
cases. It was found that even the social workers were not 
skeptics, sentimentalists, or radicals, but that they have a 


* Mt. Airy students have some excellent ex i i 
at the Lankenau Hospital. Ln gaa Baers cae cher 
+ For model, see “The Art of Ministering to the Sick” by Cabot and 
Dicks. Appendix A. 
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broader perspective than most groups; and those who were 
most advanced were most sympathetic to pastoral minis- 
trations. But above all, we learned the patients themselves. 
The importance of background, the effect of seemingly 
ephemeral spiritual faith, were seen and valued by contacts 
with people, not books; and we experienced the difficulties 
of establishing “rapport” with those visited. 

Our work demanded guidance, though. Hence, our every- 
day observations were supplemented by the well-chosen re- 
marks of prominent physicians who lectured on their spe- 
cialties including cancer, heart disease, diabetes, tuber- 
culosis, and venereal diseases. They stressed facts that were 
salient, and the manner in which the alert pastor could use 
them. Not least of the lectures was a series on mental states, 
given with examples in a large mental department. The 
medical and psychiatric lectures themselves were supple- 
mented by information given by leaders of the many vig- 
orous social agencies of the city. 


“Social Service” Visits and Records 

Of most interest in these visits is the way in which they 
were planned. It was by a case method. What this con- 
sisted of for our work is this. First, all the hospital records 
with their medical and social histories were read before the 
patient was visited. On the basis of these records, tentative 
objectives were formulated as to the particular problem of 
physical and spiritual nature which was involved. Then 
followed the interview. Immediately after it each word of 
the conversation was written down, as well as could be re- 
membered, together with a conclusion as to what we now 
thought the real problem was, and how it might be met. 
This was not all, for in evening seminars these interviews 
with their objectives and conclusions were closely and crit- 
ically discussed by the other seminarians. 

About four or five studies of this nature were made by 
each student. They included usually a neuro-psychiatric 
patient; a dying patient; one in fear of an operation; a car- 
diac; and a hospitalized patient. At the end of the summer, 
one detailed life history or personality study was made. ~ 

This work was the culmination of the summer’s efforts. 
What they meant is this: First, through the written records 
which gave more time for reflection, we were in a better 
position to judge as to the primary need of the patient. Was 
it spiritual guidance? Was it occupational therapy? Was it 
release from financial worry? Or was it merely need for com- 
panionship? Once that was determined, we could focus our 
activities. Secondly, we learned our own deficiencies. Per- 
haps never again will we have the frank and helpful crit- 
icism of our personalities and methods of approach in this 
most intimate of work. Finally, we tended to observe more 
intently any signs of change in attitudes and condition. 
We did not have to depend on memories filled with ex- 
traneous facts. We had a written record of all we had done 
or said in connection with that case. 

Such is the nature of the summer’s training. Criticisms 
arise even in the mind of one who has taken it. But the 
dominant conclusion is that here is a sound approach to a 
necessary side of a seminarian’s training. Admitted that all 
it taught can be learned in other ways,—as it has been by 
many; and that experience and more experience alone can 
give what the summer’s work merely hinted at. Yet it did 
start one on the right track. Adequate attention was paid 
to the role of doctor and social agency in the traditional 
ministry of healing. Dogmatic declarations on Sin, Repent- 
ance, and Redemption were placed in the midst of the daily 
life-and-death drama of hospital life. A never-to-be-for- 
gotten lesson was learned of the power of the Holy Spirit 
when He works in men’s hearts. The methods we absorbed 
made clearer our dependence on the message given us. 
Finally, it gave an ideal for future service. There will be 
less emphasis on stone buildings and stained glass; more on 
understanding and helping people. : 
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AS SEEN IN CHURCH PAPERS 


Articles and Editorials Indicate Action and Influence 


IN THE DAYS when economy of the late Calvin Coolidge 
in the use of words was an unfailing source of “illustrations,” 
the story was current that on returning from church one 
Sunday morning Mrs. Coolidge asked him the topic of the 
preacher’s sermon. “Sin” was the one-word, three-letter 
reply. “What did he say?” the First Lady persisted. “He 
was against it,’ said Calvin. Something similar might be 
said of the main theme of a majority of the editorials ap- 
pearing in the church journals of the latter half of Novem- 
ber. But particular attention was given to the character of 
war. Neither war lords nor war adventures have any friends 
among the Protestant editors of the American denomina- 
tions. The Catholic press is so favorable to the insurgent 
party in Spain as to lead one to suppose that someone’s aid 
to General Franco would not be a mortal sin. 

Somewhat difficult to classify is the demand of The Chris- 
tian-Evangelist (Disciple) that a State of Neutrality be 
declared by the President relative to the Japan-China con- 
flict. The administration’s contention that such an act would 
be the end of neutrality is not acceptable to that journal’s 
editor. 

Of unqualified consistency with its historic purpose is a 
resolution adopted by the recent Disciple convention held 
in Columbus, Ohio. This company of Christians was or- 
ganized about a century ago with the expectation of uniting 
evangelical Christians into one group of which the sole 
creed should be the Bible. The resolution reads: 


“A Unitep CHURCH IN AMERICA 

“Whereas, it is the opinion of the Disciples of Christ in con- 
vention assembled, that the time has come when a United Church 
of America, with jurisdiction in national and international affairs 
and foreign missions matters, ought to be formed. 

“Now therefore be it resolved, that the Disciples of Christ issue 
a call to the various Protestant bodies of America inviting them 
to send delegates to a convention to be held in Washington, D. C., 
or other suitable place at a time to be determined upon, for the 
purpose of framing a charter for a continental church to be known 
as the United Church of America, or other suitable name, with 
such jurisdiction and power as may be determined upon, with 
the recommendation of this body that the various denomina- 
tions be left in complete integrity in the administration of 
their local affairs and church polity, but that they grant to the 
United Church complete authority in national and international 
affairs and in foreign missionary administration; that provision 
be made for the amendment of such charter; and that the govern- 
ing body of such church be by delegates chosen by the various 
denominations in such manner as each shall determine.” 


It has at least the merit of clarity of statement, whatever 
it may lack in recognition of doctrinal disagreements. 


METHODIST HOSPITALS 


AN ENVIABLE RECORD has been made by the Methodist 
Church in America by its interest in the ministry of healing. 
The Christian Advocate of November 18 (Cincinnati issue) 
calls attention especially to “Methodist Philanthropy To- 
day” and says concerning the denomination’s hospitals: 


“Houses oF HEALING 

“This issue of The Christian Advocate gives special features 
concerning Methodism’s ministry of healing. It is a noble record, 
as a perusal of the articles will reveal. Seventy-three hospitals 
care for 10,000 patients every day, spend $1,000,000 every month 
to provide them with medical care and diagnosis, surgery, nursing, 
food, in a religious atmosphere. Ninety-seven per cent of all 
patients are saved from death. It is only seventy-five years since 
Methodism’s first hospital in the United States was established. 
The success in healing has been accompanied by a quiet, un- 
obtrusive yet personally effective evangelism known only in 
completeness to God. 


“The Methodist hospitals in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky form 
a group with equipment.and talent rarely equaled. In the com- 
munities where they are located and the regions accessible to 
them the service rendered is a constant physical and spiritual 
renewal. Reading the short sketches published on other pages 
will be like a journey into a land and time of greatest chivalry 
and devotion to Christ. 

“To found and maintain these institutions has required financial 
gifts and sacrificial administration of high order. All of it has 
been justified by the records of healing and help. One notable 
form of service by Methodist hospitals throughout the nation has 
been the amount of free or part-pay service in behalf of the 
needy but poor folks. The value of such work, if paid for at usual 
rates, would approach $3,000,000 annually. 

“To care for the human body, provide for its health and 
strength, to make it a wholesome habitation for spiritual char- 
acter, is one of the greatest missions of the Christian gospel. 
Especially significant is this ministry when it serves children who 
otherwise would reach maturity, stunted, deformed, or weak and 
almost certain of premature death. The hospital service to 
mothers is one so beautiful and protective that human language 
fails to describe it adequately. 

“The hospital work in missionary lands is another chapter no 
less worthy in the story of modern Methodism.” 


FOR CHILDISH MINDS 


THE Roman CatHotic weekly, The Commonweal, in an 
article on “Parents and Paganism” gives warning to those 
responsible for the development in children of clean minds 
and pure hearts, that is, to parents especially and to sponsors 
and teachers also. After calling attention to what libraries 
and newsstands offer and noting that books and journals will 
be considered as gifts in the near future, the writer says: 


“Let us be direct about this, and face some unpleasant truths. 
We are living in the midst of a pagan culture; we are surrounded 
by a cult of naturalism—and your children are not escaping. 
Modesty and reticence are gone; virtue is old-fashioned; moral 
controls are ceasing to function.” 


The contents of many advertisements are correctly 


described: 


“Advertising in certain fields is becoming bolder and bolder. 
Study the advertising pages of some of the magazines which 
your children read avidly and also the erstwhile innocuous roto- 
gravure sections of your Sunday newspaper. You will find a 
large proportion of the advertisements devoted to women’s needs 
and particularly to undergarments. Note the vocabulary used— 
the insidious suggestions of a pagan attitude toward the human 
body. Can the virtue of modesty flourish in such soil? The ad- 
vertising of cosmetics and cigarettes is likewise a subversive in- 
fluence. The young girl is made to feel that her main purpose 
in life is to make herself attractive, ‘full of allure,’ ‘kissable.’ Will 
your young daughter acquiesce if you tell her that she is not to 
make herself into a common ‘kissable’ object? We used to call 
such women ‘painted ladies’ and regard them with horror. Has 
the moral law then changed?” 


The writer, a woman, continues with an apt reference to 
the exploitation of children. 


“The curse of this age is exhibitionism. Do you exploit your 
children by training them to love the spotlight, to regard them- 
selves as ‘young stars,’ or ‘stars of tomorrow’? Do you enroll 
them in tap-dancing classes and spend hours wearily sewing 
ruffles and sequins on to ridiculous garments that they may enjoy 
a brief moment of glory and pay for it by a lifetime of frustra- 
tion, trying to find an audience for a talent that never existed? 
Do you let your child sing or recite on the ‘amateur children’s 
hours’ which are just now a plague upon the land, or even worse 
permit your little daughter to give a frighteningly faithful im- 
itation of Mae West or one of her ilk and deliberately condone 
it—perhaps even laugh at it yourself?” 


IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


How a Religious Cult is Formed recently received an 
illuminating demonstration among the Northwest Indians. 
Dr. Erna Gunther, an anthropologist of the University of 
Washington, reports that she was present at a tribal cere- 
mony when Jacob, an ancient dancing devotee of the 
“Shaker” cult, made up of the older members of the 
Glallam, Siskiyou, Multnomah and other clans, suddenly 
rose, crossed himself, and stated that the Great Spirit had 
just imparted to him a message for his people. Then he 
began to dance and sing. Among the quavering tones Dr. 
Gunther managed to recognize “I Need Thee Every Hour.” 
Later investigation of Jacob’s past revealed that at the age 
of five Jacob had attended a Protestant Sunday school; later 
he was under Catholic influence. The dance of this “Shaker” 
cult—which has nothing to do with Mother Ann Lee’s group 
—originated with the birth of the cult around Puget Sound 
in 1882. It clearly shows the influence of the Sioux “ghost 
dance,” which was begun in the 1870’s as an appeal to the 
departed Sioux warriors to return to fight against the 
threatening advance of the whites. In the years since these 
various Christian and pagan elements have been precipitated 
into the “Shaker” cult. However, its days are numbered, 
for only the older Indians practice it; the younger tribes- 
men are indifferent to its appeal. 


A Tragedy of Misguided Faith has just been reported 
from Delhi, India. In fulfilment of a vow of thanksgiving 
for the recovery of his sons from the ravages of typhoid 
fever, a man of Manosa in the Sirmur State set out with 
these sons on a “crawling pilgrimage” to the sacred city of 
Hardwar. Arranging for a daily five-mile “crawl” on hands 
and knees, these pilgrims began their journey in the August 
heat, against the warnings of relatives and medical advice. 
On the seventh day of the pilgrimage the younger son died, 
and this was accepted as the divine will. A pause for funeral 
rites, and the journey was renewed. On the fifty-eighth day, 
ten miles from sacred Hardwar, the second son died. An- 
other pause for funeral rites, and then the father went 
on to fulfil his thanksgiving vow for the recovery of his 
sons, whose deaths had removed the very cause of his 
thanksgiving. 


England is to Have a New Cathedral. Its foundation is 
already laid upon the top of one of the Surrey hills, at 
Guildford. When it is completed it will be a projection 
heavenward of the hill itself, for its rose-colored brick walls 
are being made from the very clay of the hill on which the 
finished cathedral is to stand. Though the particular sig- 
nificance of this new impetus to cathedral building may be 
obscure—England has produced several during the last two 
decades—there can be no doubt of the religious impulse 
present in their erection. In each English instance—and the 
same is true in several similar erections on the continent— 
the project has been widely and enthusiastically sustained 
by popular interest and gifts to the point of sacrifice. In 
Guildford Diocese the people are supplying the more than 
$1,000,000 that the whole cathedral will require. The mod- 
ern spirit, rather than a copy of the mediaeval Gothic, is 
being expressed in the design of the shrine. 


More Than a Million Visitors to See a Prayer Book is the 
record reported by the public library at Chalons-sur- 
Marne, France. There the prayer book of Marie Antoinette, 
bearing its pathetic last-minute message to her children— 
“My God! Have pity on me! My eyes have no more tears 
to weep for you, my poor children. Farewell! Farewell!”— 
has been on exhibition since 1885. For some obscure reason 
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the book was saved from destruction by the powerful revo- 
lutionary, Robespierre. It was found hidden under his bed 
by M. Courtois, an official who had been appointed to ex- 
amine Robespierre’s papers after his execution. Courtois, in 
turn, preserved the book, and it was from the archives of the 
Courtois family that the last message of Marie Antoinette 
reached the Chalons Public Library in 1885. 


Central America Has Suggestions of Its Own to make to 
us. Guatemala has solved an embarrassment, which is not 
peculiar to her citizens, by ordering justices of the peace to 
take turns sleeping at police headquarters, so they may at- 
tend promptly to cases requiring quick attention. Think how 
convenient that would be for socially conscious drunks, dis- 
orderlies and reckless drivers! El Salvador has come to the 
rescue of radio owners by decreeing that the installation of 
industrial electrical equipment, intermittent signs, or any 
other device which might interfere with private radio re- 
ception, will not be permitted unless provided with filters. 
Even Mexico has taken over the Toluca, Tenango and San 
Juan Railroad, to operate it for the benefit of the Workers’ 
Co-operative Society. The citizen-customers must be sat- 
isfied—for a price, but in the end the price is likely to be- 
come oppressive. 


Suicide is “Just a Disease.” So say Drs. Moore and Putnam 
of the Harvard Medical School. Their investigation, cover- 
ing 1,147 attempted suicides, is presented from the point of 
view of statistics and of human happiness. The cure they 
suggest may be summed up as the application of human 
sympathy and understanding on the part of interested in- 
dividuals, and supplemented by “psychologically inspirational 
articles in newspapers.” Dr. Moore also suggests “a psy- 
chiatric department equipped to work in harness with social 
service workers” in every big modern hospital. Another 
suggestion comes from a group of Mayo Clinic physicians. 
They say that suicidal urges may be squelched by using 
benzyl methyl carbinemine, a drug effective in the treat- 
ment of neurotic conditions. Still another group of scientists 
presented the new “surgery of the soul” last summer at a 
meeting of the American Medical Association held in Atlantic 
City. Their results were scantily built on twenty mentally 
ill cases, fifteen per cent of whom were “greatly improved,” 
another fifty per cent moderately so. Among other afflic- 
tions, they promised to “relieve suicidal ideas” by “separat- 
ing twelve small cores of the white matter in the brain, 
underlying the gray matter of the two frontal lobes, from 
the rest of the brain’s white matter.” But none of these 
methods touches the heart of the problem by removing the 
causes of the suicidal impulse. In that respect a thoughtful 
article by Margaret Culkin Banning in the November 1937 
Pictorial Review, “Something to Live For,” offers the more 
wholesome “preventive medicine.” Her argument is essen- 
tially religious, inasmuch as she presents suicide as “def- 
initely a pagan act,” and urges that “life should be pre- 
sented to the young as something of infinite value . . . that 
happiness is only a part of living.” Again the practical value 
of a living faith is vindicated for all the affairs of life. It is 
left to the Church, through believers, to make its message 
effective. 


Beer is Not All Froth to the Tax Collectors at Washing- 
ton. Early in August a certain brewer—name not given— 
wrote out his check to the Internal Revenue collector of his 
district for the billionth tax dollar on beer since the repeal 
of prohibition. During the recent hot and thirsty summer 
it is reported that the daily revenue receipt for beer aver- - 
aged $1,500,000, and on racing days rose far above $2,000,000. 
At first, beer consumption ran on a track that was heavy 
and slow; but since 1934 its use has grown enormously, as 
witness the $1,000,000,000. Naturally the tax collectors are 
jubilant, but their records show only the receipts, not the 
expenditures in health and family welfare. 
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JUDAH’S WESTERN OUTPOST 


Frontier Fort at Lachish Overlooking Philistia Uncovered by Modern Excavators 
A Second Article by Prof. Henry Schaeffer, Chicago Seminary 


Bisticat LacutsH, the modern Tell ed-Duweir, is one of 
the great mounds of Palestine, sixty feet in height, round 
or oval in appearance but with a square surface area of 
twelve acres, capable of housing a population of 3,000 peo- 
ple. This frontier fort of Judah, fifteen miles west of Hebron 
and thirty miles southwest of Jerusalem, occupied a strategic 
position, dominating the Philistine territory, Askelon, Ash- 
dod and Gath being visible from the summit. It was cap- 
tured by Joshua (Jos. 10: 31, 32), fortified by Rehoboam 
(II Chron. 11: 9), besieged by Sennacherib (II Kings 18: 17; 
II Chron. 32: 9), and by Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. 34: 7). Evi- 
dence of the havoc wrought by the two besieging armies has 
been disclosed by J. L. Starkey, excavating for the Wellcome 
Historical Museum. 

Excavations at Lachish were begun in the autumn of 1932 
by a joint British and American Expedition and continued 
to the present time by the Wellcome Archaeological Re- 
search Expendition to the Near East. On the summit of the 
mound the remains of a Persian palace of the fifth cen- 
tury B. C. were discovered. Lower down a limestone seal 
impression, bearing the name of Shebna, came to light in 
1933. An official of the same name, belonging to the court 
of Hezekiah, is mentioned in Isaiah 22: 15-19, II Kings 18: 18, 
and 19: 1, 2. The Hebrew script on the seal was current in 
Palestine between 800-600 B. C. Possibly the owner of the 
seal and Hezekiah’s treasurer are identical. That such an 
official should exercise the twofold function of a treasurer 
and a scribe finds a much earlier precedent in an Egyptian 
votive inscription dedicated about 1350 B. C. to the Baal of 
the North (Ras, Shamra-Ugarit) by the Egyptian “Mami, 
royal scribe and overseer of the treasury.” 

The two inscriptions from the thirteenth century B. C., 
recovered in 1934, are written in ancient Hebrew characters, 
reading from left to right. As reconstructed the dedicatory 
inscription of two lines on the neck of the broken ewer, 
taken from a Late Bronze Canaanite temple reads, “A Gift 
to Shor, Mot and Elat.” The inscription on the ewer which 
also bears figures of trees, goats, a stag followed by its doe, 
a lion and a bird, dates from the reign of Ramses II (1301- 
1234 B. C.). Similar characters in white letters are painted 
on the red pottery bowl of the same period. Translating the 
archaic Hebrew letters we get, “His righteousness is my 
support” (literally, “my hand”). 

The same year—1934—also produced an Israelite seal 
dating from about 600 B. C., and containing the impress of 
the signet of a man named Gedaliah. The back of the clay. 
sealing still shows the marks of the fibre of the papyrus, to 
which it was attached. The written papyrus leaf was usually 
folded together, tied with fibre or string, and the hard seal 
was then impressed upon the soft clay which had been spread 
over the knot. The marks left by the string and the rough 
papyrus are still visible on the seal of Gedaliah. 


Papyrus Instead of Clay Tablets 

The discovery in the 1935-1936 campaign of the clay seal 
of “Hilkiah, the son of Maas,” showing on the back the clear 
impression of the papyrus document to which it had been 
affixed, incidentlly points to the common use of papyrus as 
writing material in Palestine in the late period of the Judean 
monarchy. Most of these documents, we fear, perished in 
the damp soil of Palestine but the more durable clay seals 
have survived climatic conditions less favorable than those 


-of Egypt. Whether Hilkiah is the father of Jeremiah (1: 1) 


or some other individual of that name is not certain. 


The document with the clay seal impression “belonging 
to Gedaliah who is over the House,” indicates that he was 
an official of high rank, to whom taxes in kind were paid. 
The descriptive title “cover the House” is used in a number 
of passages of persons occupying high positions of trust in 
the government of the land. Ahishar, for example, was a 
member of Solomon’s cabinet (I Kings 4: 6; ep. 16: 9; II 
Kings 10: 5). Jotham, the crown prince, assuming the ad- 
ministrative functions of a regent during the leprosy of 
Azariah of Judah, “was over the house, judging the people 
of the land” (II Kings 15: 5). Shebna, “who was over the 
house” (Isaiah 22: 15) of Hezekiah, was the prime minister 
or major domo, and not merely the overseer or steward of a 
palace, court and state functions not having been separated 
as yet. The same office is later conferred upon Eliakim, the 
son of Hilkiah, Shebna meanwhile taking over the sec- 
retarial duties of the chancellor’s office (Isaiah 36: 3; II 
Kings 19: 2). All these men, in short, were high royal 
officials. 

It is probable, therefore, that Gedaliah was the son of 
Ahikam, who had saved Jeremiah from death at the hands 
of the anti-Chaldean party (Jer. 26: 24). If this identifica- 
tion is correct, then it follows that Gedaliah was “the son of 
Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, whom the king of Babylon 
had appointed governor over the cities of Judah” after the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 586 B. C. (Jer. 40: 5; Il Kings 
25: 22; cp. Jer. 39: 14). Names like Gedaliah and Hilkiah, 
at any rate, point to the time of Jeremiah and of Zedekiah 
(597-586: B. C.). 

The seal of Hilkiah was unearthed in the weavers’ sec- 
tion of the town. In another part of the business district, 
among the debris of wine and oil shops, large storage jars, 
fourhandled and holding about six gallons each, were un- 
covered in an excellent state of preservation. On many of 
the jugs, lam-melek, “For the king,” is stamped imme- 
diately above the royal emblem of a winged dise or four- 
winged scarab of the Phoenician type. The name of one of 
four towns, also inscribed in Hebrew characters, appears at 
the bottom of the emblem. Government taxes on the natural 
products of southern Palestine, destined “for the king”’— 
whoever he was—were to be delivered in all probability at 
receiving stations in Hebron, Socoh, Ziph or Mamshath. 


The Letters of Lachish 


The most noteworthy discovery came in January of 1935, 
when sixteen of the eighteen “Lachish Letters” were brought 
forth from the burnt embers of Nebuchadnezzar’s destruc- 
tion of the city in 587 B. C. Fortunately fragments of red 
and buff-colored water jars had been used as writing ma- 
terial. A film of black ash had to be removed before the 
faint script could be read. The correspondence had been 
inscribed with carbon ink in a cursive form of the old 
Hebrew alphabet, antedating the square characters of our 
Biblical text. The language is very close to the Biblical 
Hebrew of the seventh century B. C. 

Among the finds are copies of official letters written be- 
tween 598 and 587 B. C. Letter No. 1 is a list of Hebrew 
names. The customary greeting, “May Yahweh cause my 
lord to hear tidings of peace,” is met with in Letters 2-4. 
No. 2 is a letter addressed to Yaosh, the commanding officer 
of the fortress saying, “May Yahweh cause my lord to re- 
member a matter which I do not know.” More important 
from a Biblical viewpoint are Letters 3 and 4. Letter 3 reads 

(Concluded on page 26) 


ONE OF THE YOUNGER MONK 


‘Don’t miss Valamo when you are in Finland,” friends 
told me as I traveled through Norway and Sweden. So, 
when time came, to Valamo I went. From what I had heard 
and read, this old Russian Orthodox monastery promised 
to be unique. Reputedly founded in the tenth century by 
two Christian monks, Sergi and Herman, the monastery 
in time became the object of many pilgrimages. These 
reached their height in the nineteenth century when each 
year Orthodox pilgrims came by the hundreds to worship 
at the shrine of the founders. 

Though the monastery stands on a group of small islands 
in Lake Ladoga twenty-five miles from the nearest main- 
land, its history records many occasions of popular restless- 
ness. For these Valamo Islands are strategically important, 
being so near the Russian border. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when Sweden—then possessing Fin- 
land—waged war against Russia, the monastery buildings 
were several times destroyed. Thus no large structure is 
now over 130 years old. But the continuity of monasticism 
on this spot is meaningful. Because only a handful of pil- 
grims still come, and because the number of monks has 
fallen rapidly from over 1,000, before the World War, to 
190, Valamo is today one of the few remnants of Russian 
Orthodoxy. Therefore those who have seen it tell others 
not to miss it. 

Lake Ladoga was stormy the day I embarked on its squat 
lake steamer. Of the few others on board some were pil- 
grims, others tourists. It was September, and the season for 
heavy travel was past. Few of us, I suppose, realized we 
were aboard the only link connecting Valamo with the 
world. But when the two hours of tossing finally ended, 
before us on the height loomed another world. 

When I had been shown to a cell-like room, which I was 
to share with a young Finnish Orthodox student—and when 
I had marveled at the flat board and blanket which passed 
for a bed, I luckily found a younger monk who also spoke 
German. From him I soon learned more about the place 
and its people. 

“The monastery at Valamo,” said he, “since the separation 
from Russia, belongs to the Greek Orthodox Church of 
Finland. . . . In addition to the ordinary monks, there are 
monastic priests and deacons who have charge of the fre- 
quent services and masses. Then there are monastic novices 
who are monks not yet ordained.” He went on to tell about 
the prior of Valamo, Igumen Hariton, whd is assisted by a 
vice-prior and a board of overseers. By good fortune, next 
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CHANCEL ORNAMENTATION AT VALAMO 


morning a few other visitors and I were invited to the 
apartment of Prior Izumen. Through an interpreter we ex- 
changed greetings and pleasantries, then proceeded to a 
simple breakfast of Russian tea and lemon, black bread 
and strawberry jam. The Prior gave one the impression of 
being a quiet, benevolent man, yet possessing a will of his 
own. To the casual visitor his patriarchal face, flowing 
beard, and jeweled cross could but suggest the man within. 
But the interpreter later remarked that Igumen is well liked 
and keeps good order. 

Each monk, therefore, has his special task. Some are 
supervisors, others father confessors, office clerks, or sac- 
ristans for the large number of priestly garments. Still 
others are gardeners, farmers, carpenters, shoemakers. Some 
are skilled craftsmen, artists, gold- and silversmiths—as 
shown in the photo of the chancel ornamentation. In addi- 
tion are numerous simple laborers. Yet for none of these 
does work hamper worship. Each monk attends service 
twice daily. With my Finnish friend I went to several of 
the services. His book of liturgy, though in Greek, was only 
of partial help, for, as we stood among the monks, we dis- 
covered their service to be wholly in the Slavic language. 


Matins at 4.00 A. M. 


It was still dark when we arose for early service at four. 
Through the rain we sleepily found our way to church. The 
hour itself was wierd enough, let alone the throaty peal of 
the bell high in the tower. Upon entering the church, a 
subdued yellow candlelight greeted us. Larger candles 
burned for illumination here and there along the walls, and 
especially at the movable lectern in the center of the nave. 
Before some of the ikons thin taper candles flickered ‘in 
dedication by pilgrims to their patron saint. Then, as the 
eye grew accustomed to the half-light, the sanctuary could 
be seen, through the gold-overlaid choir screen, softly 
aglow with its perpetual lamps and candle-lit altar. 

Now the toll of the bell ceased. The service began. From 
his place at the lectern the priest chanted an invocation. An 
unseen choir responded; the hour was early, voices still 
foggy. Latecomers scurried in. Despite their squeaking 
leather boots, their caped figures, under tall black hats, 
moved with silhouetted dignity to their proper station in 
the church. Traditional worship and human weakness 
seemed here merged in an odd synthesis. 

When the moment arrived for the reading of the epistle, 
the gates of the sanctuary opened. Clad in richly em-’ 
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broidered robes of light blue, gold and white, the officiating 
priests came forward, while a melodic anthem rose from the 
choir. The first priest swung the censer with habitual deft- 
ness, the latter carried a large Bible. As soon as the Sacred 
Book appeared all the monks joined—in what seemed other- 
wise quite sporadic—bowing and crossing. There followed 
the intoning of the Epistle and Gospel, which echoed from 
the hollow monotone of a tired old man. He seemed matter- 
of-fact, frozen by habit, disappointing. 

Following the Gospel, priests and choir chanted the creed 
of Chalcedon. Then, intoned with facile rapidity, came a 
score of prayers for the church, for the patriarchs, the 
archimandrites, the priors and priests; for the sick, the 
poor, and the dead; for the monastic community; for the 
country, for the President of Finland. Each brief prayer 
was punctuated by the monks with a mechanically perfect, 
“Lord, have mercy upon us.” At the chant, “Lift up your 
hearts,” all fell prostrate on their wool prayer mats, while 
the two officiating priests retired behind the sanctuary gates 
to celebrate mass. 


120 Minutes of Service 

Dawn had meantime appeared at the windows. Yet the 
service wore on. Two hours of worship before breakfast 
is rule at the monastery. But one by one monks took the 
liberty of leaving, being moved either by hunger or sleep. 
Near me had been standing or kneeling—one dare not sit— 
for these hours an old monk, bent and almost blind. He now 
felt his way about, bowed and crossed himself before the 
proper ikons, and disappeared through the door. 

As I now sat down in a corner at the rear of the church, 
I saw some of the once legion pilgrims who had been at 
the service. A devout peasant, still saying his prayers. 
Near him stood a mother with two young children who 
busied herself both with prayers and with teaching her 
little ones how to cross: themselves. With her oblations now 
finished, she took the children to the shrine of Sergi and 
Herman, first kissed the sacred glass over their ikons her- 
self, then held up her children, who did the same. 

This performance of the pilgrims, wholly without ostenta- 
tion, linked my thoughts with the world again. Beyond 
candlelight and incense, beyond thousand-fold murmured 
liturgy, beyond vows, ikons, and habit-worn worship—which 
Carlyle satirized as “spiritual block and tackle,” lies the 
materialism of our modern world and the realism of God 
revealed in Christ. But had this service at Valamo, staged 
against a background of crass other-worldliness, found its 
way either to the needs of mankind or to God? 

The Eastern Church is notorious for its remoteness from 

life. This experience at Valamo had, among other things, 
suggested the general type of renip which had failed in 
Russia. Superstitious, as the average Russian has ever been, 
he may have found fascination in a worship of mostly 
aesthetic and kinesthetic character. Yet such often mystical 
enjoyment must have left his life without Christian content. 
Can the Russian people, therefore—because of the Revolu- 
tion in 1917—have lost something out of the life which the 
Orthodox church once really gave them? Pastors and lay- 
men who knew the Russia of old replied to my question 
in the negative. Their answer is a warning to our own 
churches—even in America. Speaking conversely, the great 
mass of people in Russia should always have been, and 
must always be, for us an objective for missionary labors. 

Valamo is a dying institution. New monks may come only 
from Finland. Last year forty-two of the old guard passed 
away; fourteen new men came. Soon this shrine of cen- 
turies will become a museum. What, for example, must be 
the thoughts of the last pilgrim or the last monk as he sees 
the tide of time about to engulf even him? Only God knows. 
And if we could but grasp His admonition to us, we might 
seriously begin looking for Valamos which need transform- 
ing in our own spiritual life. 
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The Second Sunday in Advent 


S‘ir up our hearts, O Lord, to make ready the way of Thine 
Only-begotten Son, so that by His coming we may be enabled to 
serve Thee with pure minds; through the same Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, Who liveth and reigneth with Thee, and the Holy Ghost, 
ever One God, world without end. Amen. 

SOLEMN is the call of today to “Prepare the way of the 
Lord”! “Know .. that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand”: 
whether in the Lowly Babe and His Coming at Bethlehem, 
or in the Regnant Christ and His “coming in a cloud with 
power and great glory.” Yea, solemn is the Call: arresting, 
penetrating to the depths of our prosaic life and awaking us 
to a new alertness wherein long wnused thoughts again must 
be met and owned! For in either case: Heiss to meet 
thy GOD.” 

Take away from Christmas (which soon will be here 
again) the worldly glitter; the man-made artificialities; the 
mists of sentimentalism; and then behold the Earnestness 
of God; His purposefulness; the all-giving End to which He 
goes .. His Power stirred up: come to rescue, deliver us. 
(See last Sunday’s Little Prayer.) 

Take away from our life the worldliness; the everyday- 
ness; that lulling sense of security,—one’s self-satisfiedness, 
one’s religiousness, and the dodging, even refusal, to face 
serious, searching, eternal things; and then behold the 
Fulfilment of God’s Earnestness and the End to which He 
and we finally will come! His Power once come to deliver, 
is now taken up to reign; and the Call will be “to stand be- 
fore the Son of Man”! “Take heed to yourselves, lest at 
any time your hearts be overcharged with . . of this life, 
and so that day come upon you unawares.” 

Vital prayer is experiencing, knowing, voicing fervently 
a soul-deep issue,—“telling it to God,’—yes, to GOD. 
Strange, being what we are so much of the time, that out of 
every one of these experiences the first emergence is one’s 
cry to God; and it’s always by the shortest possible cut that 
one can take! And that sense of His nearness and attentive- 
ness to the cry of distress has both great and practical sig- 
nificance. It is an indication of our spiritual capacity to find 
God, and His answers to the prayers of the distressed re- 
ward the impulse to cry unto Him. 

Whoever the Ancient was whose heart moved him so 
deeply to pray the Little Prayer, which we now have for 
the Second Sunday in Advent, he must have been balancing 
up his life in the light of the Sending of God’s Good Gift 
and of the Coming to ask of him what kind of a gift he had 
been making ever since he had received The Gift; what 
kind of a gift he could offer HIM then. 

When we use this Little Prayer today, we are using the 
fruit of his soul experience: we are putting ourselves in 
his place; not simply using his words! 

Once God asked for our heart: that we love Him with all 
our heart, and soul, and strength, and mind; that we open 
it to Him that He might dwell therein; that daily we sanc- 
tify Him there, and surrender it to the keeping of His Peace. 
“A man’s heart deviseth his way” and “The heart of the 
wise teacheth his mouth.” Are we ready now for this Little 
Prayer? 

Stir wp .. arouse, animate. . our hearts .. our inmost self: 
the seat of my affections .. to make ready . . prepare: keep 
furnished .. the way .. the road HE journeys to me . . of 
Thine Only-begotten Son. nts us a child is born”—‘‘The 
King of glory shall come in”! .. so that by His coming... Can 
aught prevent it?—can ae I?—If He come not, it is not 
because He has not essayed to come! I may be “swept and 
garnished” but still unoccupied! .. we may be enabled to 
serve Thee with, pure minds . . but come; dwelling in my 
heart; possessing me, then the glad service of one whose 
mind is stayed on Him. And That Coming Again?” Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

—Paul Zeller Strodach. 
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LOST MY SUNDAY! 
A Modern Legend from the Yugendwacht 
By John W. Richards, D.D. 


IN THE LOCAL NEWSPAPER of a little town appeared the fol- 
lowing notice: “I have lost my Sunday. Any information 
leading to its recovery will receive a suitable reward. Dr. 
Vv 

This Dr. M— lived in a fine old house on the outskirts of 
the town. Everybody knew him, for he had been the phy- 
sician at the royal residence, and now in his old age was 
enjoying a well-earned retirement. But something was 
missing in all that ease and silence, and hence his adver- 
tisement. 

The next day his old housekeeper was bewildered by the 
number of callers who came. Never in all its days had that 
old house ahd so many visitors. The first of these was from 
the police station, and came to make careful notes about 
just what article was lost, and all the circumstances. But 
all the doctor could say was: “Since I lost my Sunday, I 
have absolutely no idea of how it went astray. I know that 
I had full possession and enjoyment of it, when I was a lad. 
My mother looked. after that, and kept me from losing it. 
She died when I was sixteen. No doubt that has something 
to do with the loss.” 

About noon the proprietor of the leading hotel called, and 
had a very plausible and popular suggestion: “You know, 
Doctor, how much a good dinner has to do with the making 
of a real Sunday. It is the great feature of the day. Here 
are my latest menu cards, and there is no cover charge.” 
Then followed the manufacturer of a new style mattress, 
called “The Elastic.” He explained all its fine points, and 
closed his sales-talk thus: “It gives you a good long sleep, 
and will turn every day into a Sunday.” The manager of 
the leading gents furnishing house came with samples and 
fashion plates, and urged: “When a man has put on an 
elegant new suit, he feels like a new man; and that is an 
important element in any Sunday.” The agent for the Sun- 
day excursions turned up, with his illustrated booklets: 
“Under the Blue Sky,” “Near to Nature’s Heart,” and “Back 
to Boyhood Days.” Among these hills and valleys ran hiking 
trails, where one might regain his health. Above all he sang 
a song of the Sabbath stillness to be found on these out- 
ings. And of course the president of the Rifle Club was on 
hand, to urge the doctor to march out with them on a Sun- 
day to the range, and after the contests to enjoy a seat and 
stein in their club house. He insisted: “Then you will know 
when Sunday comes, and what it should be.” 


An African Model 
But to all this the wise old doctor simply shook his head. 
He explained that he had enjoyed all these things at the 
residence, and some of these pleasures were still within his 
reach. But none of these things had made up the Sunday 
he lost. By twilight the policeman returned to say they had 


searched all the streets, and even dragged the canal, but . 


had not been able to find his lost Sunday. As the visits had 
ceased, his housekeeper brought in the Sunday newspaper. 
It told of concerts and movies, amusements wholesale and 
in detail, games of baseball and football, the best bands and 
orchestras, and the array of female loveliness in the ballet. 
The doctor took one glance at it, and threw it in the waste 
basket! Later in the evening came an old missionary, who 
said: “Your advertisement interested me greatly. When I 
was in the mission in Africa, I had the same problem there, 
and it may be I can help you. I lived a long time among 
those negro tribes. Twice in each year they held a festival; 
one in spring and the other at harvest time. These festivals 
were in honor of their idol, and they knew what belonged 
to a festival better than many Christians do the content of a 
real Sunday. It centered about their idol god, with praise, 
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prayer, and offerings to him. They laughed at the idea of 
omitting these things, or finding any substitute for them. 

“In fact, they had a fable about this. The animals had 
become envious of men, because they had festivals and the 
animals had none. So they held a conference. The greedy 
pig insisted there must be a lot of good things to eat. The 
peacock thought a festival garment most important. The 
lazy mule spoke up for a good long rest. All these things 
their god granted to them. But it was no festival after all! 
And when they told this fable these negroes would laugh 
at the stupidity of those animals, and their idea that you 
could have a festival without having a god there to speak 
to them and they to him!” 

The missionary said: “I had no trouble to introduce among 
them our Christian Sabbath. They knew that no matter 
how many guests you invite, or what provision you make, 
you must invite God to dwell among you, to make a real 
Lord’s Day. He has endless Sundays in His Kingdom. In 
fact, all the days there in His presence are Sundays, and 
there are no common everydays. And wherever He comes 
He brings a Sunday with Him into heart and home. Will 
you not try this way, my dear Doctor, to regain your lost 
Sunday?” 


EXPECTATIONS FROM OUR 
COLLEGES 


As part of the activities during the inauguration of Dr. Levering Tyson 
as the fifth president of Muhlenberg College, founded in 1867, there was 
held an Educational Symposium on ‘‘What the Professions Expect of the 
Liberal Arts College.” Briefs from the addresses delivered in the sym- 
posium follow: 

BUSINESS 

CHALLENGING THE liberal arts colleges to devote some of 
their emphasis to training business leaders, Dr. Luther A. 
Harr, State Secretary of Banking for.Pennsylvania and for- 
mer professor of economics at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, said that the great need of business is for men who 
are citizens first and businessmen second. Those men, he 
declared, must realize that the future of democracy depends 
upon an intelligent and aroused citizenry led by men whose 
passion for social welfare and human happiness exceeds 
their concern for their own advancement. 

The modern liberal arts college curriculum, the former 
educator pointed out, will include courses in the origin and 
growth of democracy, its value to the world, its basic philos- 
ophy and the implications of that philosophy; social prob- 
lems, such as the distribution of purchasing power, the cause 
of slums, tenant farming, relief and social insurance; courses 
in the history of Greece, Rome, England and Europe, sup- 
plemented with inquiries into the growth of Asiatic and 
Latin American nations. 

“The nation, our people and democracy look to our col- 
leges to provide men of character, culture, and conscience, 
able and eager to make America in truth the Temple of 
Democracy,” he said. 


RELIGION 

Religion expects a “reasonable break” from a college, but 
a good college will rebuke the American Protestant churches 
for lack among them of proper religious education, Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Knubel, president of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, told the assemblage. “We are condemning the 
Nazis for interference with the Church’s youth, but there is 
more religious education of youth under the Nazi regime 
than is fostered by American Protestantism.” 

Religion, said the distinguished churchman, expects a 
good college to be humble. Padded catalogues, the arrogance 
of great endowments, or even athletic arrogance all make 
loud sounds, he said, while the quiet college gives humble 
but true learning. Religion expects the good college to be 
thoroughly scientific in that it weleomes the facts. Religion 
is wondering as to the proper term to apply to professors 
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who cannot admit all the facts, who have little more than 
a sneer for conscience and faith and the Bible of Jesus 
Christ. He urged that the colleges recognize not only the 
limited and handicapped character of human learning, but 
its fallible character. They must teach that religion con- 
notes revelation and that without revelation there is no 
religion. 
LAW 

In a broad cultural way, the liberal arts college should 
furnish the lawyer with an introduction to the arts and 
sciences, Judge James F. Henninger of the Lehigh County 
(Pa.) Court of Common Pleas said in outlining those things 
the legal profession expects of colleges. 

To succeed in practice, he said, the lawyer must think, 
speak, and write clearly and concisely. He must have a 
broad acquaintance with literature and history to lend color, 
force, and interest to hortatory efforts. A thorough ground- 
ing in ethics and religion is of inestimable value not only 
in helping the lawyer to maintain his own moral equilibrium 
in the hour of trial, but to furnish him with formidable 
weapons of persuasion. 

“Our colleges should have no responsibility for a lawyer’s 
training in law itself,” he said, but, as he later pointed out, 
“should provide that certain mental equipment and training 
that no other agency can supply.” 

The small liberal arts college should provide a curriculum 
demanding industry and should be able to guage the capac- 
ities of the students so as to call forth the full energy of the 
brilliant and provide patient tutelage for the run-of-the- 
mill student. 


ENCOURAGING 


Survey Indicates American Youth Is Seeking and Turning 
to Fundamental Christianity 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN in American churches today are 
demonstrating a broadening and deepening interest in re- 
ligion. Distinct evidence is the fact that they are turning 
in ever-increasing numbers to the Church, swelling the 
membership rolls of the various youth organizations in a 
most remarkable fashion. These contentions are offered as 
the result of a recent comprehensive survey undertaken by 
the National Lutheran Council in an effort to refute many 
widely publicized claims of waning interest. 

One unusually significant fact comes to light as the result 
of this investigation. National leaders of a few of the Church 
youth organizations report that membership and interest 
has fallen off to an alarming degree during the past few 
years, and attribute that decline to an over-strong emphasis 
on the social aspect of their groups. Already, however, they 
announce plans to effect a complete reorganization with a 
renewed emphasis on the Gospel of Jesus Christ as the 
essential element of all Christian activity. They express 
implicit confidence that this return to the fundamental pur- 
pose of the religious youth movement will create a thor- 
ough revitalization. 

Substantiating this conviction are reports from the various 
youth groups which have sought constantly to give primary 
emphasis to Christ and His Gospel. One organization re- 
ports a membership increase of more than 300 per cent dur- 
ing the past twenty years, and a youth leader of another 
church states that “during the year 1936-1937 we have 
grown faster than during any year since 1922. This is ex- 
ceedingly encouraging since we have a very definite program 
built on spiritual values.” 

Stress the fundamentals of Christian faith, teach the re- 
generating Gospel of Christ, emphasize the challenge to 
decide on a life for Christ, instruct young people regard- 
ing the work of the church and the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom, encourage Bible study; these elements are basic in 
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the programs of the successful, vital youth organizations 
and are offered by them as the only rules for success in 
appealing to the profoundest interest of young men and 
women. 

Further evidence of the growing appeal of religion to 
American youth is the fact that attendance at their conven- 
tions—district, state, and national—is increasing rapidly. 
Bible camps, too, are gaining splendid attention, and reports 
of activities during the past two summers indicate that it 
was impossible to accommodate the thousands eager to at- 
tend. Pocket Testament movements, Bible study groups, 
and various young people’s service organizations have also 
developed and increased in significance during the past few 
years. Countless indications point to a renewed interest in 
the fundamental Christianity taught by Jesus Christ. 

Letters from youth leaders throughout the country con- 
tain such significant paragraphs as these: 


“We are beginning to feel that the prospects for conservative, 
confessional Christianity are, humanly speaking, better today than 
they have been for a quarter of a century.” 


“While they (young people) may be impatient with certain 
traditional methods and attitudes, they are closer to the church 
today than they have ever been before. After all, the pain and 
confusion of the world has had its salutary effects. I find that our 
young people believe that by reaching the individual soul with a 
regenerating Gospel of Christ, many of the problems of our social 
order would automatically be eliminated. There is in our church 
a growing interest in the missions of the Kingdom.” 


“There is a more vital interest in religion and the church than 
we have had for some time.” 


“Our young people’s organization has made substantial gains 
during the past few years. Spiritually, greater gains were at- 
tained. Our League is experiencing a steady and noticeable spir- 
itual awakening. On the mountaintops of conventions, at the 
Galilean shores of Bible camps, and on the home plains of daily 
living arise glowing evidences that our young people are gen- 
erally seeking a richer, fuller life with and for Christ. It gives us 
hope to note that the demand for Bible study and the ‘one thing 
needful’ is on the increase with the youth of our church.” 


“T would say most emphatically that the young people, includ- 
ing the soldiers during the war, and students and young people 
since the war, despise anyone who has not the courage of his 
convictions to come out with a bold statement of his Christian 
faith. They despise all workers who try to compromise their 
Christian position; but even the most skeptical have the most 
profound respect for a worker who shows by his words and his 
life that he wants to be known as a disciple of Jesus Christ and 
gives his whole life to make Christ real in the lives of others. 
These young people also understand that if there is any compro- 
mise between a Sunday statement of convictions and a weekday 
living of Christianity, the fault is not on the part of Christ or 
Christianity, but the fault is on the part of those who do not 
dare to live their Christianity or who compromise their Christian 
convictions.” 


‘“Riverywhere our youths are expressing their sincerest thanks 
for having realized in newer measures that Christ is really their 
life. . . . Things are on ‘the up and up,’ statistically, spiritually 
and otherwise.” 


The singular significance of this awakening of interest on 
the part of American young men and women is that it prom- 
ises a greater and more spiritual church in the future. This 
fact was acknowledged and emphasized by Dr. P. O. Bersell, 
president of the Lutheran Augustana Synod, in his last an- 
nual report. He offers this statement: 


“One of the chief reasons why I am hopeful in regard to the 
future of our Church is that I have high hopes for our young 
people. They are the church of tomorrow. It is a miracle of God 
that we have such a fine group of Christian youth. They are 
only a small minority of the youth in our day, but what a mag- 
nificent minority! They give promise of a leadership in the 
future that will do better than we have done. Let us give all 
encouragement to the pastors and other leaders of our youth 
movement. God bless them with rich spiritual endowments.” 
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THE PASTOR AS A CITIZEN’ 


By Tor Rev. L. Summir Miter, Pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, Lenoir, N. C. 


A LuTHERAN MINISTER is a man. A Christian gentleman. 
A Christian citizen. What are some of the qualifications of 
a Christian citizen, and especially of a pastor who is a 
citizen? 

Every good citizen is a person of truth, and the pastor as 
a citizen is one who is expected to be a man of truth. A 
person who speak and lives the truth. One who stands 
for the truth at all times. 

As a man and Christian citizen, the minister is to be 
honest. A good citizen strives at all times to be honest in 
his dealings with his fellowman. 

The writer once heard of a minister who preached tithing 
all the time, and constantly reminded all others of this 
Scriptural manner of giving. But when that minister was 
dealing with his fellow citizen in any kind of a trade, he 
was so close that he was not considered honest. A pastor 
tries to be honest at all times. It is possible for ministers 
as well as other Christians to overstep themselves at times, 
and to have made mistakes in judgment as to financial 
obligations. For a minister as well as other people, I think 
that to be honest, it is very necessary to learn to say “No,” 
emphatically, to high-powered salesmen. Truth and honesty 
are prime requisites in the life of a minister or layman. 

The pastor as he goes about the streets as a citizen is to 
be cheerful and dignified. That dignity belonging to true 
piety: it is not a “holier than thou” attitude, but the bear- 
ing of one who is a minister of God, a Number One Citizen 
of this world, pointing children of God to citizenship in a 
better world. 

As a citizen, the minister should set a good example for 
other citizens, many of them not Christians. He is to let his 
light shine before men, to walk as a Christian gentleman, 
because he has walked and talked with Christ. 


Statecraft and Politics 

When a man becomes a minister, he does not cease to be 
a citizen. The state expects certain things from every cit- 
izen, and it seems to me that the state has a right to expect 
superior citizenship from a minister of the gospel. The 
state expects every Christian to be a good citizen. However, 
the state does not want the church in politics.» The church 
is not constituted to perform or decide political issues. The 
church is the Body of Christ. But a Christian is not exempt 
from knowing something or participating in the science and 
art of government. A Christian has not performed his com- 
plete duty when he has prayed his prayers and paid his 
debts. He has a duty as a citizen of this world. As a Chris- 
tian his citizenship is in heaven, but he is also a citizen of 
the United States of America. A man cannot be a good 
Christian unless he is a good citizen, and he cannot be a 
good citizen unless he shoulders civic responsibility. He 
does not shoulder responsibility as a citizen unless he votes. 

There have been ministers who excused themselves from 
voting by saying that their conversation was in heaven. 
Our Lord came not as a political reformer, but He spoke 
plainly of the duties of citizenship. He taught, “Render unto 
Ceesar the things that are Czesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” Paul used his citizenship to good advantage, 
even to the saving of his life. 

A minister enjoys the protection of his government and 
he therefore should not neglect his duty as a citizen, when 
it comes time to vote. Whatever is the duty of a Christian 
man is the duty of a Christian minister. In a republic like 
ours, the common weal depends on the votes of the people. 


* This paper was read November 8, 1937, before the Catawba Lutheran 


Ministers’ Association, meeting at Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 


If anyone excuses himself for not voting, on the ground that 
politics is corrupt, he hereby helps to keep it corrupt. 

It is not necessary for the good of the state that the min- 
ister bear arms or hold office. At times it might be neces- 
sary to bear arms, as in the period of the American Revo- 
lutionary War, when John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg dis- 
tinguished himself as a great leader. But as a general rule 
the minister can be a good citizen without bearing arms. 
He is to use the sword of the spirit to help destroy the works 
of Satan, and save immortal souls. 

A minister as a general rule should decline public office. 
The minister has found a lower office,when he accepts pub- 
lic office. The ministry is the highest office a man can hold 
on this earth. He cannot serve in a higher office than the 
ministry of the Word. He should decline public office. 

Many good men in politics, not ministers, have had un- 
pleasant things come up after they became candidates tor 
political office. All past skeletons are brought out to public 
gaze when a man declares himself for public office. It is un- 
fortunate for the minister if some mistake is found in his 
past life. It does not become any less when the politicians 
know about it. 

A minister does not have much influence among the 
mighty in politics. He is thought of as a minister of a cer- 
tain denomination and not a statesman. 

The church and the state are to be kept separate. Should 
the church endeavor to make laws, lobby public questions, 
issue pronouncements on matters of hours and wages, or 
enter the political field, she would not deserve the respect 
of conscientious men. 

The minister as a citizen has certain rights and privileges 
as a citizen on questions of state. He might be able to do 
certain things as a citizen. But the average lay member 
of the congregation does make the fine distinction between 
the pastor as a citizen in politics, and the pastor as a min- 
ister of the church. ' 


On Moral Issues 


The pastor should have political convictions, ready to 
answer and vote for them. He is not to take his political 
convictions in the pulpit or among his people. He should 
not participate in political rallies, mass meetings, parades 
and jubilations. When a great moral issue comes before 
the community he should take a firm stand. 

Many years ago when the saloons were driven from the 
city of Hickory, N. C., a Lutheran pastor, Dr. J. C. Moser, 
had a great deal to do with it. Dr. Moser was one of the 
founders of Lenoir Rhyne College. Citizens knew where 
he stood on public questions. He was an enemy of the 
demon rum, and its allies, prostitution and degradation. 

A pastor as a citizen desires to live in a community where 
his children and the children of his congregation have good 
moral conditions. So the pastor takes a stand with all good 
citizens to drive those things out of the community that are 
destructive to the well being of all good citizens. A wise 
pastor as a citizen keeps out of labor disputes. 

In this discussion I have had in mind ministers of the 
Lutheran Church in the United States. 

In our fair land the church and the state are separate. 
But the state protects the church, respects the church, and 
seeks guidance from the church. She gives much to the 
church and expects much in return. 

What constitutes the state? The answer is, high-minded 
Christian citizens. The Lutheran pastor is a number one 
citizen of this world who is endeavoring to help people 
become citizens of a better world. ‘ 
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WORSHIP AND TEACHING 


Advantages of Following Chief Service With Bible School Session 
By H. E. Turney, D.D., President of the Synod of Indiana 


EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS VALUES may be partially de- 
termined by results. Not all the values in Christian worship 
and education can be analyzed, nor can all their results be 
calculated in terms of specific values. Mechanical calibra- 
tions of educational and religious values are generally mis- 
leading. However, it is believed that many of the values in 
Christian worship and education can be determined and 
appraised. 

The Service, worship, has long since been considered by 
the Lutheran Church as of primary importance. Its purpose 
is to offer, in a proper liturgy, the Word and the Sacra- 
ments as means of grace. Its value is in the spiritual nour- 
ishment afforded to every Christian worshiper. 

The teaching agency of the Church has its rightful place, 
and we are coming to understand its purpose and to be 
better able to appraise its value in Christian nurture. The 
value in teaching Christian Truth is firmly established, re- 
gardless of our lack of adequate methods and equipment. 
Our problem is to utilize fully that which is of known worth 
in the life of the Church, namely: Worship and Christian 
education. 

It is a fact, whether or not we are cognizant of it, that 
worship and teaching are essentially a unit. One is a part 
of the other, for there can be no true worship without teach- 
ing, nor can there be sound Christian teaching without wor- 
ship. Therefore, we seek a practical method of combining 
worship and teaching in the unity of their inherent pur- 
pose. Such a method is offered in The Unified Service. 

By The Unified Service, it is meant that The Service, as 
appointed in the rubrics, shall be used in full, including the 
Benediction, with the teaching period following. There is 
no place for the so-called combination service, in which The 
Service is interrupted for a teaching period, in the Lutheran 
Church., The Unified Service simply means that The Serv- 
ice shall precede the teaching period, and shall take the 
place of the worship period in the conventional procedure 
of the Sunday school. 


Correct in Emphasis 

1. The Unified Service places the emphasis upon the 
church. The Service comes first in the business of the Lord’s 
Day. Being placed first in time, it is, therefore, conducive 
to the concept of being first in importance. In the psychol- 
ogy of the child, and also with many adults, that which 
comes first in time, usually comes to be held first in its rel- 
ative importance. The importance of the church can be 
built into the child’s mind with greater ease and permanency 
than by merely urging children to “stay for church.” That 
which requires constant urging naturally falls into sec- 
ondary consideration. The (church) Service being first, will 
lend itself to the teaching that the church is first. 


2. This service will increase the attendance at both wor- 
ship and teaching periods. That, after all, is an important 
value in our day of constantly lessening church attendance. 
With The Service preceding the teaching period, parents 
will be more likely to go with their children, instead of 
sending them to Sunday school with the promise that they 
(the parents) may ? ? ? come later. The first service will be 
increased by a larger number of children, and the second, 
or teaching period, will be increased by a larger number 
of adults. 


3. By conducting the teaching period after The Service, 
it places a proper, but relative emphasis upon teaching as 
an agency of the church. It also relates quite definitely 


7] 
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parish education to the church. It permits the practice of 
what many have been preaching, namely, that the teaching 
function of the church is an essential part of it. It ties the 
church and the Sunday school together as no separate serv- 
ice can possibly do. 


4. The Unified Service permits more time for teaching, 
without shortening The Service, and yet lessens the total 
time for worship and teaching. It is not advocated as of 
primary importance, but if the time for worship and teach- 
ing can be lessened, without sacrifice of either, it is worthy 
of consideration. Without sacrifice of any valid principle, 
the church should accommodate itself to the convenience 
of her people. Since there is no Scripture commanding a 
certain time and length for the matter of worship and teach- 
ing, and also, since there are no Scriptural prohibitions as 
to the same matter, it is in order to use our boasted Lutheran 
liberty. 

In Logical Sequence 

5. Such a service eliminates the demoralizing confusion 
of the inevitable intermission, or recess period, which is, 
generally, like a sounding gong for most of the Sunday 
school to go‘-home or elsewhere. This fine opportunity to 
slip away, rather unnoticed by the busy pastor, is denied 
under this plan. There is no intermission. The worshipers 
merely assemble for teaching. Some will go away, but not 
so many as will go from Sunday school, if The Service 
follows. 


6. This arrangement for worship and teaching permits 
the pastor to enter upon his chief business, preaching the 
Gospel, in the full measure of his strength. He has not been 
worn out by endless detail and responsibility. His spirit has 
not been quenched, nor his body weakened for the service 
in which he should always be at his best. 


7. It offers an opportunity to present the causes of the 
church to more nearly the whole church at the closing of 
the teaching period, without interfering with either worship 
or teaching at their respective times. One of the main rea- 
sons why more causes are not presented to the church is 
because there is no time or place for it. Under this plan 
it can be done, and done effectively without the slightest 
disturbance. 


There are doubtless many other values, but these have 
been verified in the experience of the Rev. F. M. Hanes, 
pastor of Second Lutheran Church, Richmond, Ind., to whom 
I am indebted both in word and by observation of his church 
at work. There are others who have had a like experience, 
both in this synod and elsewhere. 

The institution of such a service should be determined by 
local needs, as well as by its values. Where there is no 
problem of attendance at the two conventional services, if 
there are such places, there will be no need for trying this 
arrangement. There is much greater need in our urban 
centers than in rural communities, which will be readily 
understood by the casual observer. The readiness of the 
congregation to adopt new practices, as well as its willing- 
ness to break down old customs, will have much to do with 
its success. Many pastors who undertake anything new will 
come in for the same charge leveled against St. Paul, re- 
corded in Acts 16: 21. “These men. . . teach customs which 
are not lawful for us to receive, neither to observe, being 
(Lutherans) Romans.” 


DOUBLY USEFUL 


RECENTLY an active church worker, owing to failure of 
employment, was constrained to discontinue her subscrip- 
tion to THe LutHeran. She missed its news and inspiration. 
A friend learned of this need and supplied it. Both the 
worker and the congregation benefited. 
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SIGNIFICANT WORDS 


WHEN AT CHURCH next Sunday morning (December 4) you 
follow attentively the epistle lesson, you will be momentarily 
startled by the title for God which Paul uses in the part of 
his letter to the Romans from which the second Advent 
selection is made. He calls upon “the God of patience and 
consolation.” It is the only place in the New Testament 
where these two attributes are together and used to name 
our Creator, and they occur here because the apostle is 
directing his fellow Christians relative to their being and 
remaining hopeful. Not long ago we remarked that a sure 
fruit of our faith in Christ is hopefulness, but so much 
pessimism about the world’s condition is current in public 
addresses and in journals that we again call the church’s 
attention to God’s good will toward all believers in Christ. 
The command to hope is constant and well grounded. 

Hope, let us observe, is the emotion of cheerfulness which 
rewards our knowledge of God’s goodness and power and 
our confidence in His love. It is His power that insures 
ultimate victory over sin and death, and it is His love that 
compels steadfast endurance of rebellious and erring chil- 
dren. Knowing these attributes of His Father, Jesus took 
upon Himself the reproaches and sufferings to which be- 
ing born in the fashion of a man exposed Him. What was 
done in infinite perfection by the Only Begotten of the 
Father became an example to the redeemed. Patience and 
love are the virtues of faith: through them our God is rightly 
named the God of patience and comfort. They contain the 
promise of future blessedness. Together they generate hope. 
In due time, evil shall be dissolved away from us. Sin and 
sorrow shall be no more. Perhaps death must open the door 
to the realm where evil does not exist, but that gives to hope 
its lasting contents. 


DEVOTED SERVANTS OF GOD 


TWICE WITHIN the period of a single week THe LUTHERAN 
was informed of the death of aged ministers of the United 
Lutheran Church. First came the report of the death of Dr. 
John Sander of Minneapolis, Minn., and soon thereafter a 
telegram told us that Dr. Theophilus B. Roth of Greenville, 
Pa., had been summoned to the Church Triumphant. Dr. 
Sander was eighty-seven and Dr. Roth was eighty-three. 
Neither was required by physical disability to become en- 
tirely inactive. Dr. Sander wrote for Tue LuTHERAN and 
Dr. Roth continued active in editing The Young Lutheran. 
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Both were keenly observant of the church’s difficulties and 
triumphs until the last month or so of life. Both earned by 
their labors the grateful remembrance of their fellow be- 
lievers. Neither sought the favor of men, being strivers for 
the imperishable crown of everlasting life. 

From closer associates of these men than it was our priv- 
ilege to be, THe Lutureran ‘has asked for tributes of esteem 
and brief skecthes of their lives. But we can call the atten- 
tion of their fellow churchmen to the stewardship of what 
their labors in the Lord have wrought for the church on 
earth. The world has little respect for heirs who squander 
the legacies left them by industrious, frugal parents. Con- 
gregations, synods, and even groups of synods must accept 
responsibility for the opportunities and evangelical resources 
inherited from “the fathers.” Consciousness of trusteeship 
conserved the work of Father Heyer, Dr. Anna Kugler and 
others in India. Dr. David A. Day’s successors in his mission 
in Liberia have kept that work going. Institutions in Amer- 
ica likewise claim continuance because they are the results 
of the labors of divinely called and guided servants of God. 
In the realm of education, Sander and Roth worked ardu- 
ously. It is the Church’s duty and privilege to conserve and 
increase what they produced. 


NO MISTAKE 


RECENTLY A PASTOR in a conversation with the editor of 
Tue LuTHERAN seemed to have the feeling that the pension 
arrangement under which the United Lutheran Church is 
operating represented some sort of mistake on the part of 
the church and that the pending proposal to copy the sys- 
tems established in the Presbyterian, Episcopal and other 
communions corrects the error. We do not undertake at 
this time to compare our existent Service Pension with 
the Contributory Pension now under consideration by the 
constituent synods of the U. L. C. A. But we do insist that 
no mistake was made in the 1928 campaign by which an 
endowment fund of nearly three and one-half million dol- 
lars was subscribed and paid in by members of the United 
Lutheran Church. On the contrary, it has been the reservoir 
of capital since 1932 from which was drawn and distributed 
monthly sums that were in truth God-sends to our church’s 
pension family. 

We need not call for either intricate or subtle arguments 
to substantiate the above-written assertion. A single sen- 
tence is amply convincing: it is the answer by the pension 
office to THE LUTHERAN’S inquiry, “How much cash income 
has the endowment yielded since it was received from the 
churches?” Here is the answer: 

“Total income from endowment funds covering nine years 
ending June 30, 1937,—$1,102,741.60. 

“(Signed) Harry Hopcrs, Executive Secretary.” 

Now there have been some difficulties with reference to 
the endowment and its investment. The first one is that 
twenty-three per cent of the $4,175,065 subscribed was un- 
paid June 30, 1936; but $3,227,449.66 was paid, and it was 
invested excepting a sum that came in late and was caught 
in a bank failure. In 1932 the Board’s report was referred 
for a critical examination to a commission of the United 
Lutheran Church which reported at the Savannah conven- 
tion in 1934. After 1930 bank failures had created condi- 
tions of difficulty unequaled in anyone’s experience. Men 
whom members of our Board of Pensions trusted in the 
matter of investment proved unreliable. But there were no 
defaults in the Board itself and prompt measures were 
taken to conserve the sums received for the Endowment 
Fund. In the year ending June 30 the yield from interest 
on mortgages, rentals of property owned and income from 
bonds averaged a little less than four per cent on the entire 
principal sum. A very excellent record. 

It is one thing to wish for a different plan, but quite an- 
other to claim a mistake was made. 
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-eACROSS THE “DESK 


A COUPLE of weeks ago, pupils of a dramatic school in 
Missouri, of whose faculty Maude Adams, the famous actress, 
is a member, broadcast selections from Rostand’s play, 
“Chantecler” (Rooster). It was produced in France in 1910 


and later in America and in English by Miss Adams. The 


lines even when only heard without the aid of the speakers’ 
gestures and intonations are fascinating as literature. But 
the real grip of the play as well as a phase of its irony lies 
in its placement. When performed the stage is given the 
appearance of a barnyard. Chantecler is the pompous rooster 
whose exhibition of self-esteem reaches its climax when he 
claims that his crowing produces the sun’s rise. Do they 
not happen together? And is not the sky dark and empty 
until the cock’s shrill summons awakens the orb of day and 
brings him above the horizon? 

The rooster has, of course, a place in the animal kingdom 
and men’s interpretations of his manners are doubtless 
drawn from the lord of creation’s analyses of self rather 
than from qualities existent in the snob of the barnyard. 
But overgrown tail feathers, an enlarged appendage above 
a small brain, and prolonged acclamations of other chickens’ 
achievements really remind one of a great many human 
characteristics. Take that slogan of the modern business 
world, “It pays to advertise.” In the language of Chantecler 
it would read “Listen to me crow.” Then there is the artistic 
temperament, of which Hollywood is the brooding place 
and the hatching ground for many caricatures of good man- 
ners, sincere characters and true altruism. And while we 
are on the subject, we shall humbly clear the way for the 
self-made man of business, science, or biology. He does not 
claim equality with God: he avoids the necessity of com- 
parisons by concluding that there cannot be a being superior 
to himself; and if God existed, a special demonstration, a 
sort of command performance would be staged to do honor 
to the successful person. 


Division of Authority 


Mr. JouHn A. CHRISTIANSON, president of the American 
Federation of Lutheran Brotherhoods, in his address at the 
1937 convention of that organization last October, titled his 
remarks, “Where do we go from here?” His concluding para- 
graphs dealt with the need the people have of conscientious, 
intelligent, God-fearing, man-loving citizens. He said: “As 
a Lutheran group we have our responsibility toward our 
nation and government.” He was not timing his words to the 
celebration of the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the 
American Constitution but he could logically have done so. 


We have an idea (a vague one, we confess) that the Lu- 
theran groups in the United States are not as wise as were 
the men who assembled in Philadelphia in 1787 and drafted 
a document on the basis of which a central authority was 
established. By it the government for the whole country 
functioned in Washington without depriving the common- 
wealths of jurisdiction over the affairs distinctively limited 
to the several states. It was not an easy task to do this. 
Large states like New York pleaded size against small areas 
such as were Rhode Island and Delaware. Those having 
ports on the ocean were conscious of the advantages of for- 
eign trade while others demanded recognition of their 
abundant mineral and agricultural wealth. Prejudices grow- 
ing out of class feelings, distinctions of religion and the tra- 
ditions of national origins were not less potent in the con- 
vention than they would be now. But the delegates were 
steadfast until they saw in a broad way how to distinguish 
federal from state jurisdictions and how to provide barriers 
against one authority abusing or losing its true capacities 
for providing an orderly, just regime. 


It seems to be the consensus of opinion in all divisions of 
the Lutheran Church in the United States and Canada that 
there are certain religious opportunities, duties and prerog- 
atives common to all of us. Certainly our own doctrines 
bearing on recognition of the civil as distinct from the eccle- 
siastical power imply establishing an authority under an 
ecclesiastical regime for the united expression of common 
convictions, for the administration of common obligations 
and for union in the defense of the truth which is every- 
where in these days under organized united attack. On the 
other hand, there are conditions of location, background, 
origin and relationships that are as surely the business of 
constituent groups as in the civic realm there are state con- 
ditions that are not national. What the leaders of the sev- 
eral Lutheran bodies should do is that which the thirteen 
states did in 1786 and 1787. They authorized and sent dele- 
gates to meet, confer and devise a system of government 
that would provide general authority for general activities 
and state institutions for state needs. 

The Lutheran churches in America have a means of 
devising and proposing a form of common government and 
offering it to the scrutiny of the several Lutheran synods. 
We refer to the National Lutheran Council. To date its use- 
fulness has been greatly crippled because its commissioners 
have felt constrained to think always in terms of the several 
bodies appointing them. They should broaden their field 
of vision and learn from America’s constitutional convention 
that the government of the church should fit the needs of 
those governed. Nation- and world-wide enterprises should 
be under national and world-wide control. 


SECRETARY KOLEER IN OHIO SYNOD 


President Joseph Sittler Writes of His Predecessor in 
Synod’s Presidency 


FoR THE BEST PART of his ministerial life Dr. Paul Koller 
had been intimately and prominently connected with the 
Synod of Ohio; first as a missionary in Cleveland, then, after 
an eastern pastorate, as the pastor of St. Luke’s, Mansfield, 
where he served for ten or more years; and then as pres- 
ident of the synod for nine years. In the pre-merger days 
at conventions and conferences his was a leading and ap- 
proving voice, so that when in 1920 the synods on Ohio 
territory merged he was easily the leading candidate for 
the presidency of the new body. It was as president of the 
newly formed Synod of Ohio that Dr. Koller made his 
greatest contribution to the Church. The many problems 
that confronted him in the early years of the merger were 
handled with such consummate skill and statesmanship that 
at the close of his first term of four years old synodical lines 
were already forgotten and the new synod was United Lu- 
theran Church conscious. In at least three synod-wide en- 
deavors Dr. Koller provided efficient and fine leadership; 
first, in the Wittenberg College appeal in which millions 
were raised for Christian education; then, in the building 
of our fine Orphans’ Home at Springfield; and lastly in the 
church-wide Ministerial Pension Campaign. 

Frank, fearless and friendly, Dr. Koller merited the con- 
fidence and respect of his ministerial brethren in the synod; 
also, and this is the greatest tribute paid him, he was loved 
by the rank and file in our congregations for his sympathetic 
understanding of their needs and problems, and the wise 
counsel which always proved worthy of respect and heeding. 
So, the twenty years which Dr. Koller gave to our Church 
in Ohio as missionary, pastor and synodical president are 
not only a fond memory but an important contribution to 
the history, progress, and development of Ohio Lutheranism. 
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THE STAR THAT BLINKS 
By Latimer J. Wilson 


“THat’s THE MOST curious star I’ve ever 
heard of,” said Mrs. Phillips one evening 
when the children and their father were 
all out in front of the house looking to- 
ward the sky. 

“Tell us about it again,” laughed Mabel. 
“I want to see a star that blinks.” 

“It was long ago that this curious star 
was first discovered,” said Mr. Phillips. “It 
must have been out upon the vast endless 
expanse of the desert where the Arabs 
travel in caravans at night. You can im- 
agine how they must have appeared, the 
numbers of camels laden with bundles of 
precious merchandise, cloths of gold, boxes 
of spices and rich articles being taken 
across the desert to the market in Bagdad. 
The day was always hot and then the 
Arabs pitched their tents and slept. Their 
camels knelt and rested in the soft, hot 
sand, and their white ponies were sheltered 
from the sun by one of the tents. At dusk 
when the sun touched the horizon and the 
desert put out the golden flame of day, 
the Arabs packed up their tents and started 
out to travel in the coolness of evening. 
The sky was bright and they were guided 
by the stars,” continued Mr. Phillips, look- 
ing toward the northeast, where the glit- 
tering constellation Perseus flashed like 
jewels in the sky. 

“There, you can see Perseus, the hero 
who rescued the Princess Andromeda.’ 
He pointed it out to Willie and Mabel. 
“Now look at the three stars in a row 
which mark the place of the Princess 
Andromeda. Follow them toward the 
horizon and you see a fourth star, not 
quite as bright. That star is called Algol, 
the blinking star.” 

The children lost no time in locating the 
star and their father continued. 

“Tt must have been the Arabs who dis- 
covered that Algol blinks. They gave it 
the name Al-Ghoul, which means ‘the 
Demon.’ Every sixty-nine hours with the 
regularity of clockwork this strange star 
begins to darken and in a few hours it 
becomes far less bright than the North 
Star. It stays that way for about twenty 
minutes and then rapidly begins to brighten 
until it again becomes as bright as the 


North Star. You have to know when to - 


expect the blink, or you might watch many 
evenings without seeing it. But tonight I 
have found that Algol is almost ready to 
blink for you. Now watch it carefully and 
you will see what I mean.” 

The children kept their eyes fixed upon 
the star. They had been out of doors a 
long time and the star had been fading all 
the time. For twenty minutes it remained 
so faint that it was less than one-half as 
bright as the North Star, the star by which 
it could be compared. Then it began to 
brighten. 

“What makes it do that way?” asked 
Willie. 

“Astronomers tell us that Algol is a sun 
so far from us that its light requires more 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


THE SECOND ADVENT 
“And He Shall Come Again” 


Both comings of the Saviour are noted in the Advent season. His coming as a Saviour 
and His coming as a Judge. In the Apostles’ Creed we say: “He ascended into Heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of God the Father; From thence He shall come to judge the quick 
and the dead.” Watch, therefore, and pray that you be found ready to meet Him. 


Behold the Bridegroom cometh in the middle of the night, 

And blest is he whose loins are girt, whose lamp is burning bright; 
But woe to that dull servant, whom the Master shall surprise 
With lamp untrimmed, unburning, and with slumber in his eyes. 


Do thou, my soul, beware, beware, lest thou in sleep sink down; 
Lest thou be given o’er to death, and lose the golden crown; 
But see that thou be sober, with a watchful eye, and thus 
Cry—“Holy, holy, holy God, have mercy upon us.” 


That day, the day of fear shall come; my soul slack not thy toil, 

But light thy lamp, and feed it well, and make it bright with oil, 
Who knowest not how soon may sound the cry at eventide, 

“Behold, the Bridegroom comes! Arise! Go forth to meet the bride.” 


Beware, my soul; beware, beware, lest thou in slumber lie, 
And like the Five, remain without, and knock, and vainly cry; 
But watch, and bear thy lamp undimmed, and Christ shall gird thee on 
His own bright wedding-robe of light—the glory of the Son. 
—Horologian, Eighth Century. Tr. G. Moultrie. 


than a hundred years to reach our eyes. 
Flying around this sun, like a moth around 
the corner electric light, is another sun 
whose light has grown dim. When this 
darker star passes across the bright star 
as seen from the earth it causes an eclipse, 
much as when the moon passes between 
the earth and the sun. It is the darkness 
due to the eclipse of the star which makes 
it seem to ‘blink.’” 

After seeing this interesting blinking 
star, the children looked many evenings 
at it, but they never saw it so dim again 
for a long time. As the eclipse occurs reg- 
ularly every two and one-half days, some- 
times it takes place in daylight and can- 
not be seen. But Mr. Phillips had read 
the star article in the newspaper and that 
had told him the time that Algol would 
blink at a convenient hour for the children 
to witness the strange sight.—Child’s Gem. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF A KING 


RecentLty a noted king celebrated his 
birthday. Preparations for it were made 
long in advance by his country. They did 
much to make him happy. They cheered 
loudly as he passed by. Flags and gar- 
lands were to be seen everywhere. It was 
a festive day. 

Now all the world is about to celebrate 
the birthday of a King. A King whose 
kingdom embraces all the earth. Alas, not 
all celebrate it with the proper spirit. How 
are we going to celebrate it? We, too, will 
place garlands and greens and candles in 
honor of this great day. 

Our King, however, wants a different 
kind of Christmas, a Christmas in which 
He would say, “Open your hearts all ye 


people,” that He might enter in. He wants 
to find worshipful hearts, filled with kind- 
ness and sacrifice, not grasping hearts, 
thinking mostly of self. 

As Christmas is a time of giving, let us 
give ourselves to our King more and more. 
And most of all, do not leave Christ out 
of our Christmas. 


HOW JIM ENTERTAINED 
THE PREACHER 


Ir MAY BE DIFFIcULT for many people to 
find things to talk about when the preacher 
comes to keep him entertained; but Mr. 
Tedder’s pet crow, Jim, did not find it a 
difficult matter, if BB couldn’t talk. And 
the preacher himself admitted that Jim 
entertained him when the performance 
was over and laughed heartily over the 
bird’s determination to have his attention. 

It was wash day at the Tedder home, 
and the preacher’s visit was not only a 
surprise to Mrs. Tedder, who was busy 
at the wash tub, but rather embarrassing 
to her; for, besides being very plainly at- 
tired, she had her clothes in the pot boil- 
ing and in the tub, too, and could not easily 
let go her hold. And it was just here that 
Jim came to her rescue and saved the day. 

Jim had been down in the cotton field 
with the children and had been trying to 
assist them in picking out the cotton; but 
as he picked the cotton out of the bolls, he 
dropped it down on the ground, and it 
became dirty and the children had to pick 
it up and knock the dirt off. This was 
troublesome and a waste of time; so the 
children ran him out of the field, and he 
flew to the house arriving there a mo- 
ment after the preacher’s arrival. 
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No sooner had he arrived than his mis- 
chievous eye spied the preacher on the 
back porch. Jim was hot, thirsty, and 
hungry, and so directed his first efforts 
toward quenching his thirst and satisfying 
his hunger. Mrs. Tedder had left the 
dining room door open, and Jim flew into 
the dining room and got a biscuit off the 
table and took it out to the well where a 
bucket of fresh water was sitting on the 
well curb. He dropped the biscuit into 
this water and soaked it till it was very 
soft, and then hastily ate it. Then he 
wiped his bill. He was now ready for the 
preacher. 

But the preacher had moved while Jim 
was eating his biscuit and was now on 
the front porch trying to get a little nap 
while Mrs. Tedder completed her wash- 
ing. Jim soon located him and set himself 
to the task of entertaining him. 

The preacher was stretched out on the 
porch bench with his hat over his face to 
keep out the light while he took a nice 
little nap before dinner was ready. But 
Jim had little sympathy for people who 
napped in the day time, and so proceeded 
with his entertainment. Right at the 
preacher’s head were two or three bags 
of dried fruit’ resting on the porch railing, 
airing and sunning before being put away 
for winter. Jim decided he would show 
the preacher how nice it was. So he set 
to work to drill a hole in the nearest bag 
so he could get out a few samples. This 
was hard work, for the bags were of strong 
cloth, and Jim was evidently surprised at 
its resistance; but he took a resting spell 
and then hammered away with his strong 
beak again till an opening was made big 
enough to pull out the fruit. This done, 
Jim pulled out several pieces of fruit and 
threw them on the floor for the preacher’s 
inspection, and seemed surprised that they 
were not noticed. He had labored so hard 
to get the fruit out and now it was not 
even looked at. 

Jim remained perched on the porch 
railing a few moments, resting from his 
hard work on the fruit bag and eyeing 
the preacher in a puzzled way. He had 
not given up the case, but was wondering 
what would wake the preacher up and 
make him take notice. He was not long 
in deciding what to do next and was almost 
as soon on the job. If the preacher had 
hoped to get rid of him by ignoring him, 
he was to be disappointed. Jim had no 
notion of quitting till he had some atten- 
tion from the preacher. 

In the porch railing were several missing 
pickets, and the little sockets in the bot- 
tom, rail which had once held them were 
vacancies that Jim thought~were out of 
place and needed filling up, and he at 
once set about filling them. He found a 
few peanut hulls out in the yard and filled 
them to the brim. And then he glanced 
up to see if the preacher had become in- 
terested in his work; but the preacher 
seemed determined to have his nap, and 
Jim saw that if he ever interested the 
sleepy-head he would have to do more 
than he had yet done. 

Right at the preacher’s head was a chair 
that needed bottoming badly, several of 
its splits being broken and out of place. 
Jim flew out in the yard and found splits 
for the work and went at the job ener- 
getically. But this was too much for him, 
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and try as he would he could not place 
them so they would stay. After many 
attempts and as many failures he gave 
the matter up as hopeless. But he was 
not done with the preacher by any means. 
For him the’ best was yet to come, and 
this time he took notice of Jim, and that 
in a hurry. 

The preacher had on a new pair of low- 
quartered shoes of which he was a little 
careful; and he had just given them a good 
shine that morning, and they were still 
somewhat shiny after his morning tramp. 
They attracted Jim’s keen eyes next, and 
he now flew up on the bench right at them 
to inspect them. They evidently puzzled 
him, for he looked at them good and long, 
and then decided that they might contain 
something worth while, and he would open 
them right then and there. So steadying 
himself for a good blow, he began to ham- 
mer away as he had done on the bags of 
fruit. But he never got to see what was 
in those new shoes; for he had struck 
only one or two blows when the preacher 
came to an upright posture in such a 
hurry that Jim had to beat a hasty retreat 
for safety. But he had succeeded in get- 
ting the preacher’s attention; and, perch- 
ing himself on the porch railing at a safe 
distance, he exchanged glances with the 
preacher, who was examining his shoes. 

Jim was not done entertaining yet, but 
decided to do it at a distance. He now 
flew into the room adjoining the porch 
and began tearing the back off a large 
picture that hung on the wall. He had 
not gone far when one of the girls came 
into the house and seized a broom and 
made for him, and he narrowly missed a 
clubbing. 

He now flew out into the yard and 
perched on a big limb in a tall oak, Here 
he amused himself by squalls that fright- 
ened all the chickens and made them run 
for cover. A moment later a gang of crows 
came along and cawed loudly, and he flew 
in another direction, for he was afraid of 
his own race. Then the preacher took his 
nap. Cana he 


KINDNESS 


KINDNESS KEEPS us young, 
Anger makes us old. 
With a bitter tongue, 
Youth is hard to hold. 
Youth will fly away, 
As the birds depart, 
From a sky of gray, 
From an angry heart. 


Anger furrows deep 
Ev’ry frowning brow 
Furrows we shall keep 
Long, long after now. 
Much we talk of fate, 
When old age appears, 
But the marks of hate 
Mark us more than years. 


Would you have the days 
Gently deal with you, 
You, in all your ways, 
Must be gentle, too. 
All life’s truths among, 
This the truest told: 
Kindness keeps us-young, 
Anger makes us old. 
—By Douglass Malloch. 
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AMERICAN FISH FEED THE 
WORLD 


By U. V. Wilcox 


SOME PEOPLE fish for pleasure, while 
others fish to make a living. In either case 
fishing has become highly scientific. 

But you could hardly blame a South 
Sea islander if he grew impatient of his 
newly purchased rod and reel and sud- 
denly leaped overboard to bring up the 
fish with his teeth. Such is the force of 
habit! He wants results! 

Results count in the modern fishing 
business—results in quantity. At San 
Pedro, Calif., the harbor teems with mod- 
ern fishing plants. One of the favorites 
brought in is the lowly sardine. So pop- 
ular is this fish that Westerners call San 
Pedro the “Port of-Sardines.” 

In China the merchant opens the sar- 
dine can and sells them one at a time, 
since many folk cannot buy a whole can. 
After the sardines are all sold the enter- 
prising salesman sells by so much a spoon- 
ful the olive oil and the tomato sauce in 
which the fish were packed. This goes to 
those who cannot afford to buy a whole 
sardine. The Chinese pour the sauce over 
their bowls of rice for flavoring, thus se- 
curing some variation from the ordinary 
taste. 

Even though the song associates “the 
flying fishes” with the “Road to Mandalay,” 
during the past year over a million and a 
half pounds of canned sardines were shipped 
to Rangoon, India. On the Gold Coast of 
Africa, where there should be plenty of 
fish, the natives gather rubber for a living 
and eat American sardines. In fact, be- 
cause the owners of these rubber planta- 
tions found the sardine both nourishing 
and economical for food, last year they 
bought over a million and a quarter 
pounds from California. 

Down on the wide plains of the Ar- 
gentine, where the natives grow canary 
seed for the American birds, they trade 
their own product for the lowly sardine, 
and this satisfies both Argentine and 
American. 

In Chile the natives labor under a tor- 
rid sun preparing nitrates for southern 
California orange groves. Here again the 
lowly sardine becomes a very important 
part of their daily diet. 

In Alaska the Eskimo fishes for pleasure 
and business. He is a natural fisherman, 
and will catch a seal or walrus nine times 
out of ten, while a white man is fortunate 
to have one lucky catch. According to Col. 
William S. Van Dyke the natives of this 
region are not wasteful in their hunting 
as are so many white men. Thoughtful of 
the future, they take only what they need 
and leave the rest. 

Another popular fish is the tuna, which 
is the largest species of the mackerel. It 
is said that the Phoenicians used this fish 
for food, and salted tuna was served on 
the tables of the Romans. In this country 
it is used extensively for salads and sand- 
wiches, being available in cans at prac- 
tically every grocery store or delicatessen. 
Our country makes extensive exports to 
other nations. 

Although tuna fishing provides great 
sport to some individuals, others look upon 
it as a means of livelihood.—Selected. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


CHRISTIAN REST 


Desire for Spiritual Rest Is Satisfied by Jesus 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matt. 11: 28-30; Hebrews 4: 1-11. Sunday School Lesson for December 5 


HAVING NOTHING to do often becomes the 
cause of distressing restlessness. But free- 
dom from obligation or necessity of work, 
is the futile idea some have of rest. For 
those hard driven, almost to exhaustion, 
by ceaseless toil rest has no more appeal- 
ing picture than a chance to be idle. But 
this notion of rest is too limited. Such rest 
ere long becomes tiresome. Enforced idle- 
ness is a burden. Jesus spoke of rest not 
in the physical sense merely, though His 
promise does include it, for we are sure 
He is concerned about the relief of tired- 
out laborers. His chief concern was with 
the soul, the spiritual life. He found the 
Jewish religious system had been so dis- 
torted that it laid heavy burdens on peo- 
ple, made exacting ceremonial demands of 
them which gave them no rest of soul. In 
laboring to fulfill the law’s demands in 
the hope of meriting God’s favor and bless- 
ing, they were grievously disappointed. So 
Jesus offered a better way. He sought to 
help wearied souls to find the rest which 
He could offer. 


Rest of Soul 


Jesus’ all-inclusive love extended His 
words of sympathy and assurance. He pro- 
claimed Himself as able to change their 
condition, to give them rest from their 
fruitless, burdensome labors. He knew, 
and they had experienced, that their strict 
conformity to ritualistic ways had failed 
to satisfy them. They were indeed strug- 
gling for the rest of soul which, try as they 
would, eluded them. It was a bold call 
Jesus gave, inviting these wearied ones 
to come to Him to receive rest as His 
gift. They had been under the yoke of 
the law. Jesus offered them His yoke, one 
that was comfortable and comforting, well- 
fitting and never galling. It was His yoke, 
the one in which He worked and in which 
they could work with Him. He did not 
promise a workless religious life. He had 
burdens to be carried and labor to be 
done. Following Him did not promise a 
life of ease. But His burdens are never 
too heavy for our strength, for He is our 
yoke-fellow, always carrying His end 
along with us. This rest is Jesus’ offer, but 
we must accept it and gradually grow into 
realization of the spiritual rest the soul 
can have when working together with 
Him. Not by our own works can rest be 
gained for the soul. Only by serving un- 
der His easy yoke can true rest come. Our 
religiousness, our rituals and ceremonies 
are not ends in themselves. They must 
be means to help us realize the fuller 
spiritual rest which He offers and which 
He alone can give. 


Rest Refused 


The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
discussed spiritual rest as a reward of belief. 
But his warning was against refusing the 
promised rest. The danger of so doing he 
stressed by citing the experience of un- 
believing children of Israel who refused 


the rest of the Promised Land by refusing 
to trust God and follow His plans. So their 
unbelief and disobedience shut them out 
of the promised rest in Canaan. He used 
this rest in Canaan as a figure of the spir- 
itual rest prepared for and guaranteed to 
all who believe the Gospel and obey its 
injunctions. But, now as then, people by 
attitude and action refuse the rest intended 
for them. Instead of the way God provides, 
they choose to build up their own treasury 
of merit by their own works. They pose 
as having a better plan than the Gospel. 
They repudiate the demand for repentance 
and faith and compassion and consecra- 
tion and continuance in loyalty and faith- 
fulness. And this takes place even though 
the promise, the plan, and the persuasive 
message are presented to them. Before 
them is the spiritual rest they need and 
crave. In fact, they hope for it and expect 
to enter into and possess it; but they as- 
sume that God does not mean it when He 
says, “This is the way; walk ye in it.” They 
deliberately detour from the well-marked 
highway, hoping for a shorter and better 
way. Some boast of the better way of 
their own selection or construction. But 
as Israel failed to enter Canaan by re- 
fusing God’s way, so do people of the 
larger privilege of the Gospel fail to en- 
ter into spiritual rest. The blame is their 
own; they have no excuse. 


Rest Urged 


Were God as a man is, refusing His of- 
fered rest would end in the recall of the 
offer. But God’s love knows no stopping, 
even if discouragements are many and 
frequent. To Israel the promise was re- 
newed and continued. It takes more than 


THINK OF THESE 


Many PERSONS need and deserve physical 
rest; all are miserable without spiritual 
rest. 


Yoked with Christ we cannot lose our 
way or fall under our load. 


Spiritual rest is not something earned 
or paid for by us; it is a gift for us to be 
fit to receive. 


God’s patience is inexplicable; He re- 
news His promises, even though we refuse 
many of them. 


Jesus promises every kind of needed 
rest, on condition of belief on Him. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


November 29-December 5 


Christ’s Gift of Rest. Matthew 11: 25-30. 
The Promised Rest. Hebrews 4: 1-11. 
Rest of Soul. Jeremiah 6: 16-21. 

Needless Anxiety. Matthew 6: 24-34, 

The Rest Cure. Isaiah 40: 27-31. 

Sat. The Blessedness of the Righteous Dead. 
Ss 
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F. 


Revelation 14: 13. 
. Life in Heaven. Revelation 22: 1-5. 
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the refusal of a person or a nation or a 


race to change the eternal purpose of 


God’s love. David had the promise re- 
newed for him, and through him and the 
prophets for all Israel. Christ came re- 
newing the promise for “whosoever be- 
lieveth on him” and urging all to repent 
and believe the Gospel. The spiritual rest 
remains. It has the authority of God back 
of it, and the incalculable provisions of 
His love manifested in it. Some find this 
spiritual rest, not in their works, but 
through faith. But this does not mean 
that they cease works, good works of right- 
eousness. They work not to gain spiritual 
rest, but because they have entered into 
the joyful possession of it. The Christian’s 
good works are not to earn salvation, but 
to show the fruit of salvation. 


AFTER THANKSGIVING 


ANNUALLY WE HAVE an officially pro- 
claimed Thanksgiving Day in the United 
States. This has become but little more 
than a beautiful gesture to keep pace with 
our much-lauded past. The significant 
custom of the fathers is perpetuated per- 
functorily by the sons. Of course some 
take it seriously and assemble to thank 
God. Some make the day more than a 
pleasure-filled holiday. Some start from 
the Thanksgiving Day with renewed zeal 
to prove worthy of God’s continued bless- 
ings. This should doubtless be the attitude 
and determination of all of us who are 
Christians, members of the Church of 
Christ. 

To this end, after Thanksgiving there 
ought to be a planned personal devotion 
to Christ and the furtherance of the in- 
fluence of the Gospel. What personal re- 
ligion may mean needs to be faced with 
a consciousness that “the best is yet to 
be.” The hope, the purpose, the applica- 
tion of self should be a proof that in all 
our thanksgiving we are sincere, and that 
we go forth purposing in our heart to give 
our spiritual self a chance to improve. 

Likewise the Christian should, after 
thanksgiving to God, be more zealous for 
the church school. There is a place\in the 
school for each. It is a place none other 
can fill, a place individually assigned. We 
thank God for His blessings and for the 
opportunities He affords us. Well, our 
next step and our successive steps should 
carry us into a more consistent, more 
punctual, more ceaseless activity in what- 
ever place of church school service we 
can render. Thus will self be improved, 
usefulness be enlarged, and others be 
helped. 

But above all, after our periods of 
thanksgiving, should come more zealous 
support of the church. This support be- 
gins with increasing loyalty to the church’s 
services, plans of promotion for the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom and for the ex- 
altation of claims of Christ in our com- 
munity and our world. But that support 
calls for willing workers, as well as gen- 
erous givers. The money we give to the 
church should be a material expression of 
our desire to serve God. After Thanksgiv- 
ing, what? It seems pertinent that each 
Christian should plot his course and pur- 
sue it in harmony with his sincerity in 
being thankful to God. _ : 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


INNER PEACE 


PuHILIPPIANS 4: 6-9 


Two BRoTHERS had been at odds for many 
years. It was Advent time and one of the 
brothers declared in the bosom of his fam- 
ily that he could not go through another 
Christmas without “making up.” The very 
next day he went to his brother’s house 
and taking him by the hand said, “Brother, 
Christmas is coming, I want to be friends 
with you again.” We may well guess the 
answer to such a gesture of friendship. 
For both of these brothers that Christmas 
was the happiest in years. 

Happiness depends on peace within. 
Peace within demands peace without, 
peace in our relationship with others. 
When we remember what the advent of 
Christ has meant to our relationships with 
God, with our fellowmen and with our 
own selves, we can see how necessary it 
is that Christmas be a time for “making 
up.” If it is to be a Merry Christmas it 
must be a Christmas when peace reigns 
in our hearts. 


Not by Denial 


The worries and anxieties of life are not 
to be met by denying their reality. True 
that a majority of the things that worry 
us never happen. There are two foolish 
lines I recall— 

“Little specks of powder and little 
daubs of paint, 

Make the little freckles look as 
if they ain’t.” 


‘Making things “look as if they ain’t” is 


not disposing of trouble. Peace that 
comes through denying reality is a false 
peace. It is like the man who has some 
serious ailment and refuses to admit his 
sickness. If he had faced the reality of 
disease he might have found health again. 


Peace with God 


It is not by chance that Jesus is pro- 
claimed Prince of Peace. Next week we 
will consider this title more fully, but it 
is significant of all that Jesus came to be 
and to do. The first strained relationship 
He came to heal was that between the sin- 
ner and his God. If this had not been a 
serious difference Jesus would not have 
come to suffer on His cross. Every time 
we act on any selfish principle we are in 
rebellion against God. We are denying 
that we owe all to Him and that our first 
great task is to discover and do His will. 

We talk so much of sins that we often 
neglect the word sin. There is a dreadful 
unity about all sins that lies in the human 
heart. There is one basic denial of God’s 
Fatherhood that leads to the many forms 
of sin we find in our lives and in the lives 
of others. If we would surrender our- 
selves fully in loving obedience to God 
we would find the cure of sin at its source. 

Jesus was born in Bethlehem to correct 
the break that sin had made between man 
and his God. Only through Jesus Christ 


‘ : fe 
can the conscience be quieted. “When we 


would do good, evil is ever present.” The 


presence of the Saviour is the only power 
by which this evil can be mastered. Just 
as He calmed the wind-tossed Sea of Gali- 
lee, He can calm the troubled sea within 
your heart. “Peace, be still, child of God,” 
He says, “God is forgiving, saving Love.” 


Peace with Men 


We must not miss the relationship be- 
tween peace with God and peace with 
men. If we are right with God we will 
strive with all our might to be right with 
men. Do you remember little Mary’s 
prayer? “Lord make my sister sorry for 
what she did to me. Don’t give her a bit 
of rest till she tells me she is sorry.” A 
prayer like that may be forgiven a little 
child. We bigger children too often pray 
like that. Our hearts full of resentment 
against our neighbors for real or fancied 
wrongs, we dare to lift our voices to God! 

Jesus told a pointed story to Peter when 
he asked how many times he should for- 
give his brother. He told how a man owed 
his master an impossible sum of money 
and was forgiven. Then this same servant 
grasped his brother servant by the throat 
and demanded payment for the small sum 
he owed, and when he could not pay, threw 
him into prison. You remember the end 
of the story. The wrath of the master 
burned at fever heat and his merciless 
servant was given to the tormentors. Hear 
the moral of the story as stated by Jesus, 
“So likewise shall my heavenly Father 
do also unto you, if ye from your hearts 
forgive not every one his brother their 
trespasses.” 

The man who sought to “make up” with 
his brother before Christmas, understood 
the spirit of Christmas. It is no time to 
harbor resentments, however humanly 
justified. Jesus is a love-gift from the 
Father, a gift of forgiveness. We cannot 
have real peace with God when we are at 
war with our neighbors. 


Peace with Ourselves 


Paul coupled his thought of the worries 
and anxieties of life with the benediction 
of peace given each Sunday at the close 
of the sermon. We must not pass lightly 
over the sin of worry. Worry is a mood 
that is opposed to all that God wants to 
cultivate in your heart. Itis subtle atheism. 
It is denial of the absolute providence of 
God. It places the worrier in the position 
of saying, “I am in this fix. I know things 
are going to get worse instead of better. 
I have to get myself out. No one else will 
help me.” That is the creed of atheism. 
It is blind to the presence and power of 
God. 

“Be not anxious” is more than a com- 
mand, it is an appeal from the loving 
heart of Jesus. Anxious means divided. 
The anxious person is at war within. On 
one side are forces saying things are hope- 
less. On the other side is the voice of God 
saying, “Trust Me!” The anxious person 
wavers between the two, now doubtful, 
now hopeful, but never assured. 

The late Dr. Jowett told of the man who 


entered his church with a burden of worry 
on his heart and heard this hymn sung 
with this new meaning for him: 

“Just as I am, poor, wretched, blind, 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need, in Thee I find, 

O Lamb of God, I come, I come!” 


Trust God 


There is a story of one who was travel- 
ing a dark road at night time along a 
ledge. He stumbled and fell, rolling down 
through the bushes he felt himself going 
over the edge. Desperately he held to the 
bushes, his feet hanging into space. He 
could not pull himself to safety and finally 
he reached the limit of his endurance and 
let go. But he dropped only a few feet to 
a safe landing place that had been just 
out of reach of his feet all the time. 

There is a moral to this story for all of 
us. We do not let go in faith. We seem 
to believe that we must make everything 
come out right for ourselves. So we tug 
and strain in despair at the circumstances 
and situations we cannot master. What we 
need to do is to “let go.” We do not need 
to meet the trials of life alone. “In God 
we trust” is more than a motto for our 
coins. It is a creed for our lives. 

The trustworthiness of God is never 
more clearly shown than in the Christmas 
story. There were many eras in the his- 
tory of man when it seemed as though an- 
other flood were needed to close the sad 
experiment of man’s creation. There were 
periods when men sought desperately to 
save themselves and the religions of the 
world are the evidences of their struggles. 
There were other periods when “every im- 
agination of the thoughts of men’s hearts 
were only evil continually.” But the pa- 
tience of God was greater than the stub- 
born sinfulness of man and in due time 
God came to our rescue. That due time 
was the first Christmas. How appropriate 
the angelic anthem, “Peace on earth, good 
will among men.” 


“Help me in times like these, 
To braver be, 

Trusting each trying day, 
For strength from Thee. 


“Help me to keep my faith, 
When funds are low, 
Guide me to wisely plan, 

The way to go. 


“Help me to learn to smile, 
Beneath the load, 

And help some strugglng one, 
Along the road. 


“Help me to walk by faith, 
And not by sight, 
Knowing in God’s good time, 
All will be right.” 
* * 


* * 


To Leapers: Topic date, December 12. 
Remember additional helps for program 
building in the Luther League Review 
and The Topics. Next week’s topic, “The 
Prince of Peace.” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


FRATERNAL NEGLECT 


SomME MONTHS aco there was a notice in 
Tue LUTHERAN by a pastor who was ill re- 
questing some of the brethren to write 
him. Seeing it, I did so. I had met the 
pastor back in 1913 and had followed his 
work through the paper. In reply, when 


he was able to write, he said that only . 


one pastor in the U. L. C. A. had written 
him in reply to the request. 

Now I would like to know how our pas- 
tors can be true pastors to their own 
flocks when they ignore a sick brother 
pastor. No doubt your excuse will be: We 
didn’t know him or we didn’t see the re- 
quest. Both excuses any pastor in the 
U. L. C. A. should be ashamed to make. 

Respectfully, 
TinCoak., 


LUTHER TRADITIONS 


Dear Editor: 

May I rake the liberty of commenting 
on some of the remarks contained in the 
articles on Luther in the November 3 and 
10 issues of THz LuTHERAN? Twice refer- 
ence is made to Luther as author of the 
little hymn, “Away in a Manger.” I won- 
der if the writers are really able to prove 
this popular belief? The editors of our 
Common Service Book obviously hes- 
itated to ascribe it to Luther’s pen. And 
if Luther really were its author, there 
should exist a German original, which I 
never have been able to trace. 

Twice also Luther in his student days 
is referred to as a poor boy, depending 
on charity and lacking the means to 
buy a Bible, and that, therefore, he 
never had seen a complete Bible be- 
fore his university years in Erfurt. I 
know that this was the traditional view 
of the past. To this had also been added 
the story that he found the Bible in chains 
as an indication of the scarcity of that 
book during the Middle Ages. The inten- 
sive Luther research of the last decades, 
however, has proved beyond doubt that 
all these conceptions are absolutely un- 
tenable. By the time of Luther’s high 
school days (if I am permitted to speak 
in modern terms), Luther’s father had 
succeeded in being considered a man of 
means and influence in the community. 
Luther’s first acquaintance with a complete 
Bible was in all probability during his 
school days in Magdeburg, as Scheel has 
shown, i. e., when Luther was about four- 
teen or fifteen years old. And the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the “chained” Bible 
is no glory to the Lutheran Church. For 
this does not imply that the Church of the 
Middle Ages wanted to withhold the Bible 
from the public; it was nothing but a 
library regulation. The catalog of the 
library of the University of Paris marks 
books as “liber catenus” (book in chains) 
as early as 1338. 

The huge collection of material that has 
recently been published in either German 
or Latin has been so admirably presented 
to the American reader by M. Reu of the 
American, Lutheran Church in his Luther’s 
German Bible and other publications, that 


anyone restricted to the use of English 
who wants to read up on the subject can 
easily get acquainted with the present 
status of Luther research through these 
books of Professor Reu. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) Orro W. Hercx. 
Ellis, Kan. 


WHAT ABOUT THE CON- 
SCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR?P 


By James E. Bristol, Camden, N. J. 


AT THE MEETING of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference of the East Pennsylvania Synod 
in Runnemede, N. J., on November 9 the 
following resolutions were presented for 
adoption by the conference: 

“Whereas, every aspect of modern war- 
fare is absolutely contrary to the teachings 
and example of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
can never be reconciled with a Saviour 
Who from a cross of suffering and shame 
prayed for forgiveness for those who had 
brought about His crucifixion; and 

“Whereas, it is our deep conviction that 
the words of our Lord Jesus, ‘Whosoever 
will lose his life . . . shall save it, apply 
to nations and races and classes of society 
as well as to individuals; 

“Therefore, be it resolved that we, the 
Philadelphia Conference of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, solemnly and in the 
sight of God pledge ourselves never again 


to pronounce the blessing of the Church: 


upon any armed conflict in which our 
country may at any time in the future 
become engaged. 

“Be it further resolved that we send a 
copy of these resolutions to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, the President of the 
United States, and Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, and in addition urge them to do 
all that lies within their power to keep 
our nation out of war, even at the cost of 
sacrificing American trade and profits. 

“And be it further resolved that we 
memorialize the East Pennsylvania Synod 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica to take action upon these resolutions 
at the next regular meeting of that body 
in May 1938.” 

. Paragraphs 2 and 4 were amended and 
passed in the following form: 

“Whereas, every aspect of modern ag- 
gressive warfare is absolutely contrary to 
the teachings and example of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and can never be reconciled 
with a Saviour Who from a cross of suf- 
fering and shame prayed for forgiveness 
for those who had brought about His 
crucifixion; 

“Therefore, be it resolved that we, the 
Philadelphia Conference of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, solemnly and in the 
sight of God pledge ourselves to work and 
pray for peace among the nations of the 
world. 

Even a cursory reading of the resolu- 
tions “before and after” makes quite plain 
the fact that the conference felt them to 
be too extreme in their original form. All 
of the discussion tended in this direction 
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and was so profuse as to make considera- 


‘tion of it in one article an impossibility. 


In the course of the discussion, however, 
one question was asked that seemed par- 
ticularly significant to me, and it is to 
that that I would turn your attention for 
a few minutes. A layman, rising, stated 
that he was a member of the Marine Re- 
serve Corps. Speaking of the original res- 
olutions, he asked: “Does this mean that, 
if I were called to the colors in time of 
war, the Lutheran Church would let me 
down?” At once there was a sage nodding 
of heads, but I am not sure that those 
heads were right. After all, there is a 
difference between ministering to the in- 
dividual spiritual needs of a soldier, treat- 
ing him just as you would any ordinary 
parishioner whom you are attempting to 
lead closer to God through Christ, and 
“pronouncing the blessing of the Church” 
upon a war in which our country is en- 
gaged, praying God for victory for our 
nation and the defeat of the enemy, asking 
God’s blessing upon our “righteous cause,” 
urging men to join the armed forces of 
the land that in such a way they may 
serve their Lord, and generally doing all 
that lies within our power by exhorting 
from the pulpit and praying to Almighty 


God to “rouse the rabble” and secure the - 


enlistment of our congregations as first- 
class cannon fodder. Even though in time 
of war we refused to bless the conflict in 
Christ’s name, and urged our people not 
to participate in anything so totally anti- 
Christian as modern warfare, nevertheless 
we have been called to minister not unto 
saints, but sinners, and we could still min- 
ister to the spiritual needs of those of our 
flocks who were such sinners as to fail 
to heed the warnings and admonition of 
the shepherd, and in spite of all that he 
could do or say, enlist in the military 
forces of our land. Those heads would 
have been saner had they been shaken 
instead of nodded, I believe. The passing 
of the original resolutions would not neces- 
sarily have meant that the Lutheran 
Church would have let our marine down 
in time of war. 

The question, however, that has been 
bothering me and haunting me ever since 
the meeting of Conference is not that put 
by our friend, the marine, but another 
one, which, I feel, is considered very sel- 
dom by many of us: “What about the con- 
scientious objector to war? Is the Lu- 
theran Church going to let him down in 
time of war?” If he were of the Friendly 
persuasion, he would naturally not be ex- 
pected to take up arms in the event of 
war. His affiliation with that denomina- 
tion would entitle him to exemption from 
military service on the ground of con- 
scientious objection to war. What, then, 
of the Lutheran whose experience in 
Christ has led him to the same conviction 
regarding war as that held by our Quaker 
brethren? Is the Church to do nothing 
for him in time of war? Is the Church to 
stand idly by and see his Christian con- 
viction sneered at and scoffed at, and, 
worst of all, doubted? Is the very Church 
which, mind you, brought him to Christ to 
say naught and do even less for him in 
those hours when for Christ’s sake he is 
enduring the agony of false charges heaped 
against him, the ridicule and hatred of his 
countrymen? 
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Were he a Friend the authorities would 
recognize as true his contention that it was 
his religious belief that brought about his 
refusal to become a soldier, a sailor, or a 
marine. Being a Lutheran, however, puts 
an entirely different face on the matter, 
for the Lutheran Church has never de- 
clared as definitely and completely against 
war as have the Quakers. As a result, his 
plea that military service will violate his 
Christian conscience will not be counte- 
nanced by the government. They will not 
accuse him of being a Christian, though 
they would have in the first or second 
century in the Roman Empire, for there is 
a decided air of respectability about that 
name in our day. Instead they will call 
him a Communist, and perhaps in the 
same breath a Nazi, a traitor, a coward, a 
spy! He will be sent to prison; he may’ be 
condemned to death at the hands of a 
firing squad; he will be subjected to un- 
told suffering and humiliation—the most 
beastial of treatment at the hands of 
worldly, and in many cases, irreligious 
men! Of course, he will be glad to bear 
all such treatment, to suffer all such shame 
for Jesus’ sake, for he knows that only 
thus can he take up his cross and follow 
after his Lord, but his willingness to en- 
dure persecution for his Master’s sake does 
not alter one iota the fact that the Lu- 
theran Church has let him down! Granted 
that his experience in Christ has led him 
differently, I am strongly tempted to say 
“further,” than many of his brethren, it 
is for that reason none the less valid, and 
as a matter of fact more nearly approx- 
imates the Christian experience of the 
saints and martyrs than does their own. 
When the history of these troublous days 
is finally recorded, and posterity scans its 
pages, it would not be exactly surprising 
to find them reading that this valiant ob- 
jector to war was some fifty or one hun- 
dred fifty years ahead of his time. They 
will in all probability applaud him. Should 
not we, as the United Lutheran Church in 
America, rather than throw obstacles in 
his path, make that way easier by extend- 
ing to him the helping hand of the 
Church? His experience in Christ, every 
bit as real and as genuine as our own, has 
resulted in a different conviction regard- 
ing participation in modern warfare than 
that which we hold. That is a fact which 
we cannot change; but should we for all 
that condemn him and let him down com- 
pletely? One thing that we can change 
is our traditional attitude toward the con- 
scientious objector. In a most sincere and 
humble spirit I, therefore, suggest that the 
United Lutheran Church might well take 
some such action as is outlined in the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

“Whereas, every aspect of modern war- 
fare is absolutely contrary to the teachings 
and example of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and can never be reconciled with a Sa- 
viour Who from a cross of suffering and 
shame prayed for forgiveness for those 
who had brought about His crucifixion; 
and 

“Whereas, it is the sincere conviction of 
certain of our brethren that only by re- 
fusing to participate in, bless, or aid and 
abet in any way any armed conflict in 
which our country may at any time in the 
future become engaged can they give true 
expression to their faith in the Lord Jesus; 
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“Therefore, be it resolved that we rec- 
ognize such complete pacifism as not being 
of necessity at variance with the creed and 
practice of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, and respectfully petition the 
government of our land to accord to such 
of our brethren as are thus fully convinced 
of the total futility of war the same con- 
sideration that is extended to others (the 
Friends, for example) who for religious 
reasons refuse to sanction or participate 
in any form of modern warfare.” 

Emil Ludwig, who, of course, is not a 
Christian, tells us in his book, “The Nile,” 
that in the very year in which the con- 
queror of southeastern Europe, Asia Minor 
and Egypt rode his horse into the great 
Mosque in Cairo, an obscure priest in a 
little German town nailed to a church door 
a piece of paper on which were written 
some ideas. The one established political 
dominion over one hundred million people; 
the other founded a spiritual community. 
Very few people today remember the name 
of Selim, the conqueror; very few can 
forget the name of Martin Luther, the 
monk. As posterity reads the history of 
the United Lutheran Church, will it find 
that church true to the spirit of Martin 
Luther, always throwing its weight and 
its influence on the side of the spiritual 
community and all that will hasten its 
realization here on earth? 


PASTORAL APPROACH TO 
THE MENTALLY SICK 


Chaplain J. Obert Kempson, South Carolina 
State Hospital, Columbia, S. C. 
Speaks from Experience 


THE HORROR of mental illness still lingers 
in the minds of many, despite modern en- 
lightenment about mental diseases. Those 
who have had little or no experience with 
the mentally sick are often reluctant in 
their approach, not seeming to know what 
to say to these afflicted ones or what to do 
for them. 

It is in his approach to the mentally ill 
that the pastor should attempt to train 
himself so that his visits might be bene- 
ficial to them. The pastor realizes his duty 
to these distressed ones, and should use 
every opportunity to be of help. These per- 
sons should be regularly visited in the hos- 
pitals ‘where they are being cared for. 
When they return home they should not 
be forgotten. Many of them want the pas- 
tor’s visits and look forward to them. They 
need him, as he is the physician of their 
souls. The pastor should not attempt to 
treat mental diseases, for this is not in his 
province but is the work of the psychia- 
trist. He is to serve as the spiritual guide. 

When the pastor plans to visit the men- 
tally sick he should not forget that he is 
God’s representative. He should prepare 
himself with prayer that he might be 
guided in so important a mission to one 
who needs his guidance. 

The approach to the mentally sick should 
be the approach of Jesus. His approach to 
the Gadarene demoniac was very simple, 
but yet psychological. “And he asked 
him, what is thy name?” (Mark 5:9). 
Jesus was trying to revert the man’s 
thoughts to a time when he was more 
rational in mind. The psychiatrist’s ap- 
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proach is this simple one. Upon admission 
to the hospital and presentation to the staff 
of psychiatrists these simple questions are 
asked: “What is your name?” “Where do 
you live?” With many other questions of 
a similar nature the thought is conveyed 
to the mentally ill that someone is sympa- 
thetically interested in him. This was 
Jesus’ method. The pastor should use a 
similar ‘approach. 

To be of any help to the mentally dis- 
tressed requires time, patience and under- 
standing. Jesus knew these things to be 
requisite as He ministered to the sick in 
mind. Through time, patience and under- 
standing He encouraged their confidence. 
If the pastor is to assist the mentally sick 
he must invite confidence. He should not 
make a “pop visit,” but take the time and 
be patient in bearing out the story of the 
distressed person, as it is psychologically 
good for him to confide in someone. In 
order that the pastor might properly 
understand the sick one’s situation he 
should do some studying of pastoral psy- 
chiatry and should know the history of 
the patient’s trouble. “Time, sympathy 
and understanding must be lavishly dis- 
pensed, but the reward is to be found in 
that personal bond.” It is very difficult to 
establish the personal bond or confidence. 
Often it has to be cultivated through some 
particular interest of the individual. An 
example of such would be the lending of 
magazines and books and the discussion of 
them, which often results in developing 
the personal bond. Of course, each indi- 
vidual has different interests, and the ap- 
proach to each must be through his chan- 
nels of interests. When the confidence has 
been gained, the pastor is well on the way 
to lead him to God, Who will grant him 
grace sufficient to endure or overcome. 

The individual should be encouraged to 
pray, read the Scriptures and attend wor- 
ship services when possible. In most 
mental hospitals worship services are con- 
ducted every Sunday. The person might 
feel as if his prayers, Scripture reading 
and worship are only routine and of no 
benefit. Even though this appears to be 
true, encourage him to attempt to con- 
tinue these practices whether his “blocked 
tormented soul” lets him complete his in- 
tention or not. If God is given the chance, 
He will help. 

Before leaving one unto whom he had 
ministered, Jesus gave him a challenge. 
To the Gadarene he said, “Go to thy house 
unto thy friends and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee.” The 
result of the challenge was that “he de- 
parted, and began to publish in Decapolis 
how great things Jesus had done for him” 
(Mark 5:19, 20). Have something in mind 
to stimulate the person to healthy activity 
in thought or deed. Such might be the 
pivot to swing him toward recovery. 

Dr. John Rathbone Oliver, clergyman 
and psychiatrist, in his book, “Psychiatry 
and Mental Health,” states: “For, above all 
else, the mental patient needs first a 
human, outstretched hand; second, a 
patient understanding and appreciation of 
his difficulties; and third, a source of 
strength to help, to which that human hand 
and that sympathetic understanding can 
lead them. Teach him to find God—after, 
and because, He has found you. 
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WOMEN CONFER ON 
MISSIONS 


(Continued from page 2) 
and Understand.” Other devotions were 
led by Mrs. D. A. Epting of Columbia, on 
the theme, “According to your faith be it 
unto you,” and “As my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you.” 

Welcome mesages were brought to the 
convention by the Hon. J. D. Griffith of 
Saluda, Mrs. J. J. Wheeler of the Mt. 
Pleasant Missionary Society, and Mrs. 
W. J. Moretz. These were responded to 
by Mrs. Ben Clark of Walhalla. 

Messages were brought from the various 
boards and organizations of the Church. 
Mrs. J. H. Summer of Newberry and Mrs. 
Oscar Schmidt spoke for the Executive 
Board of the Missionary Society; the Rev. 
Raymond Wood of Florence for the Inner 
Mission Board; Pastor Pence for the Synod 
of South Carolina; Miss Estelle Pugh for 
the Luther League of South Carolina; Dr. 
I. E. Long for the Orphans’ Home, Salem, 
Va.; Mrs. H. A. Jackson for the Lowman 
Home, White Rock; the Rev. H. S. Petrea 
for the South Carolina Lutheran; C. J. 
Shealy, D.D., for Newberry College; and 
C. A. Freed, D.D., for the Lutheran Sem- 
inary at Columbia. 

Tuesday evening the speaker was Mrs. 
Oscar Schmidt, the newly elected vice- 
president of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. Her subject was “Others.” Miss 
Faith Lippard, missionary on furlough from 
Japan, addressed the convention on 
Wednesday morning on the theme, “In His 
Service.” 

Tuesday evening the convention dinner 
was held, with Miss Winnie Butt of 
Charleston presiding. Toasts were given 
by Mrs. J. M. Frick of Leesville, Mrs. Karl 
Kinard of Columbia and Mrs. George 
Meetze of Prosperity. Mrs. Moretz spoke 
in honor of Mrs. H. A. McCullough, retir- 
ing president, and presented her with a 
beautiful corsage. Music during the dinner 
was furnished by Mrs. J. E. Stockman of 
Greenville and Miss Bernice Boozer of 
Swansea. The Rev. E. W. Leslie, Granite- 
ville, pronounced the invocation. 

The pageant, “The Reflected Light,” 
Wednesday evening brought to a close the 
Kreps Memorial Fund which has been a 
special objective of the synodical society 
for the past year. The pageant was writ- 
ten by Mrs. P. C. Singley of Prosperity, 
Mrs. J. H. Summer of Newberry, and Mrs. 
J. B. Cassell of New Brookland. During 
the pageant the Kreps Memorial Fund, 
$5,000, was presented to the Rev. Alton 
Clark, pastor of Holy Trinity (Kreps 
Memorial) Church, Anderson, and is to 
be used toward the building of the church 
at Anderson. It was raised in memory of 
Mrs. M. O. J. Kreps, who gave long years 
of faithful work to the cause of Missions. 
Mrs. N. E. Derrick, chairman of the fund, 
received the offerings from the Missionary 
Societies. 

Among items adopted was the Triennial 
Special of Advance in Christian Steward- 
ship. The financial goals set for the year 
were: $10,000 for the Missionary Society 
and $2,000 for the Light Brigade. 

Interesting and inspiring reports of the 
Triennial Convention recently held in Buf- 
falo were given by Mrs. H. A. McCullough 
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of Columbia, Miss Marie Heinsohn of 
Charleston, Mrs. N. E. Derrick of Colum- 
bia, and Mrs. J. V. Long of Prosperity. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President, Miss Marie Heinsohn, Charles- 
ton; vice-president, Mrs. W. J. Moreiz, 
Swansea; recording secretary, Mrs. J. A. 
Barre, Lexington; statistical secretary, Mrs. 
J. B. Cassell, New Brookland; treasurer, 
Mrs. N. E. Derrick, Columbia; Light 
Brigade Treasurer, Mrs. J. H. Hucks, 
Ehrhardt; and Light Brigade Secretary, 
Mrs. J. V. Long, Prosperity. 

The convention gave a rising vote of 
thanks to Mrs. H. A. McCullough, retiring 
president; Mrs. J. H. Summer, retiring 
Light Brigade Secretary; and Mrs. N. E. 
Derrick, chairman of Kreps Memorial 
Fund. Mrs. W. J: Morerz. 


NORTH CAROLINA WOMEN 
REPORT PROGRESS 


THE FIFTY-SECOND annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Synod of North Carolina met in 
Holy Trinity Church, Hickory, V. C. Riden- 
hour, D.D., pastor, October 14-17. Mrs. 
G. W. McClanahan, president, was in the 
chair. The theme was “Ye Are My Dis- 
ciples—IF.” 

Miss Faith Lippard of Saga, Japan, led 
the devotions, using as her subjects, “A 
Revealing Love,” “A Fruitful Love,” “A 
Compelling Love,” and “A Divine Love.” 
Mrs. Oscar C. Schmidt, newly elected vice- 
president of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, delivered the address the first 
evening, her subject being “Others.” Miss 
Marie Gerlach, parish worker in Salem 
Hebrew Lutheran Mission in Baltimore, 
addressed the convention Friday evening, 
telling in a very impressive manner of the 
work our Church is doing among the Jews. 

The convention sermon was preached 
Sunday morning by W. H. Greever, D.D., 
LL.D., secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

The attendance at the convention was 
one of the largest in recent years. Seven- 
teen officers and secretaries, 95 women 
delegates, 68 Light Brigades, 17 young 
women, making a total of 197 delegates, 
registered. 

Miss Charlotte Kao, a student from 
China at Lenoir Rhyne College, was a 
most interesting visitor. She told of the 
splendid work Miss Clara Sullivan is do- 
ing and paid high tribute to her as a mis- 
sionary. The Clara Sullivan Fund was 
over-subscribed the first day that pledges 
were taken. 

A most impressive In Memoriam service 
was held Friday morning for the thirty- 
five members who had passed to their 
eternal reward since the last convention. 
This service was led by Mrs. C. B. King 
of Charlotte, N. C. 

The feature of the Friday afternoon 
session was the Organization Life Mem- 
bership Presentation by the four Confer- 
ence presidents. This program showed 
the results of a special effort to make every 
Women’s Society, Young Women’s Society 
and Light Brigade a Life Member. The 
goal of 100 per cent was not quite reached 
—but a special effort is to be made to 
reach this by June 30, 1938. 

Friday evening the members of the con- 
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vention were guests of the Women’s Mis- 
‘sionary Society of Calvary Church, Mor- 
ganton, at a delightful picnic supper. The 
evening service was held in the new 
church which the women of the North 
Carolina Society helped to build. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
convention was the banquet and Young 
Women’s program held Saturday evening 
at Lenoir Rhyne College. Five young 


women guides led the thoughts of the. 


“Pilgrims” to Love: Mrs. Jason Buff to 
“Love in the Home,” Miss Evelyn Patter- 
son to “Love in the Church,” Miss Elaine 
Von Olosn to “Love in School,” Miss Inez 
Seagle to “Love of Country,” and Miss 
Charlotte Kao to “Love of the World.” 
Miss Marie Gerlach spoke on “Love to 
the Jews,” and Miss Faith Lippard on 
“Love to the Gentiles.” 

The Light Brigade program was held 
Sunday afternoon, October 17, with Mrs. 
R. L. Conrad in charge. The address was 
delivered by Miss Faith Lippard. The 
banner given for the most progress in 
Light Brigade work was awarded to the 
Light Brigade of Bethany Church, Kanna- 
polis. : 

All reports of the work of the past year 
showed growth and progress. The women 
of the church are going forward in the 
work of advancing God’s Kingdom. They 
will continue to give of their time, energy, 
prayers and means to this cause.A pledge 
of $600 was made to St. Paul’s Church in 
Durham, and $3,000 to St. James’ Church 
in Fayetteville. It was reported that the 
work on the new church building in 
Fayetteville would begin in the near 
future. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. L. E. Blackwelder; vice- 
president, Mrs. E. C. Cooper; recording 
secretary, Mrs. E. R. Lineberger; statis- 
tical secretary, Mrs. Fred Shepherd; treas- 
urer, Mrs. D. W. Moose. 

Reports showed that the Women’s Mis- 


sionary Society of the North Carolina _ 


Synod consists of 125 women’s societies 
with 2,514 active members, 652 associate 
members, totaling 3,166; 26 young women’s 
groups with 395 active members, 54 asso- 
ciate members, totaling 449; 107 Light 
Brigades with 3,677 members. 

The total number of subscriptions to 
Lutheran Woman's Work, however, was 
only 1,652—a decrease of 77. The Thank 
Offering, Christmas, and Lenten Self- 
Denial Offering showed increases over last 
year. Mrs. E. R. LInesercer, Reporter. 


ECHOES FROM AN “ECHO” 
CONVENTION 


THE FIFTY-FIFTH annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Maryland Synod met October 19 and 20 
in St. Luke’s Church, Cumberland, Md., 
H. Hall Sharp, D.D., pastor. Holy Com- 
munion was administered at the opening 
session. 

The program was planned to “echo” the 
Buffalo Convention by reports from the 
delegates, by the use of the same theme 
and convention hymn, and by the address 
of Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, the dinner 
speaker, 

The convention adopted the following 
recommendations, presented by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee: 
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_1.That we acknowledge our gratitude to 
God for His love and divine guidance, 
and we pledge ourselves to a year of 
deeper consecration in witnessing and 
working for our Lord. 

2. That we continue our hearty support of 
the “Share Plan” for synodical specials 
and that every Women’s and every 
Young Women’s Society be urged to as- 
sume as many shares as possible. 

3. That the upkeep of Furlough House and 
the support of our three young women 
missionaries, Mary Heltibridle, Susan 
Glatz and Helen Dyer, be continued as 
our synodical specials. 

4, That, noting with deep concern, the loss 
in membership reported by the statis- 
tical secretary, we earnestly endeavor 
to enlist the interest of a larger number 
of women of the church by presenting 
to them the opportunities for Christian 
service through missionary activities. 

5. That we co-operate with the other 
forces in the Church which are pro- 
moting the Whole Program of the Whole 
Church. 

6. That we engage in earnest prayer for 
peace among all nations; that we pray 
constantly for the leaders of our own 
government that they may be divinely 
led to prevent war; that we remember 
in our petitions missionaries in war- 
torn countries and ask God to comfort 
and protect them. 

7. That we pledge our support to the ob- 
jectives adopted by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society at the Buffalo Conven- 
tion for the new triennium, namely: 
(a) That the objective for the tri- 
ennium 1937-1940 shall be Advance in 
Christian Stewardship in all lines. 

(b) That the Christmas offerings for 

1937, 1938 and 1939 be used in accord- 

ance with the objective for the tri- 

ennium: The Advance of Christian 

Stewardship. 

(c) That the Week of Prayer and 

Lenten Self-Denial offerings for 1938, 

1939 and 1940 be used in accordance with 

the objective of the triennium: The 

Advance of Christian Stewardship. 
8.That the Maryland Synodical Mission- 

ary Society give an annual gift of $100 

to Dr. Mary Baer, our missionary emer- 
itus in India, to be paid in quarterly 
payments of $25 each. 

A symposium on departmental work, 
conducted by department secretaries, 
proved most helpful. Eight new societies 
were reported. The treasurer reported an 
increase in many funds. 

Missionaries present were Miss Jessie 
Thomas, who addressed the convention 
using as her subject, “Darkness and Light 
in Islam”; Miss Mary Heltibridle, who 
spoke at the dinner and Light Brigade 
luncheon, and Miss Katherine Fahs, mis- 
sionary emeritus, who also had a part in 
the dinner program. 

Mrs. Gould Wickey conducted the de- 
votions and the consecration service at the 
close of the convention. Greetings from 
Maryland Synod were brought by the 
Rev. A. T. Sutcliffe from Taneytown, Md. 
“Our Triennial Special”—What is My 
Part?—-was presented as a challenge in an 
address by Mrs. W. F. Morehead. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss A. Barbara Wiegand; vice- 
president, Mrs. Merle Cain; recording 
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secretary, Mrs. Robert Wright; statistical 
secretary, Mrs. M. Edwin Thomas; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Harry B. Fogle; historian, Mrs. 
John C. Bowers. 

The convention was shortened to three 
sessions, an innovation that proved its 
worth in increased interest and attend- 
ance. Mrs. Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


“ADVANCE,” THE THEME 


THE FORTY-FIRST annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Wilkes-Barre Conference, Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, was held in St. John’s 
Church, Honesdale, Pa., the Rev. W. F. 
Heldt pastor, October 13. 

The theme was “Advance”—‘For this is 
good and acceptable in the sight of God 
our Saviour; who will have all men to be 
saved and to come to the knowledge of 
the truth.” I Timothy 2: 3, 4. 

The morning session opened with Pas- 
tor Heldt in charge of the devotional serv- 
ice. The president, Mrs. J. Rexford Johler, 
presided at the business sessions. Most en- 
couraging reports of officers and depart- 
ment secretaries were presented. 

Mrs. L. A. LeVan was in charge of the 
devotions at the afternoon session. Miss 
Jessie Thomas, missionary on furlough 
from India, gave an inspiring address on 
“Counting Yourself.” Mrs. W. Gordon 
Williams and Mrs. E. J. Mattson gave their 
impressions of the Buffalo Convention. 

The following officers were elected for 
the year: President, Mrs. J. Rexford 
Johler; vice-presidents, Mrs. W. Gordon 
Williams and Mrs. M. M. Enders; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Francis Allen Shearer; 
statistical secretary, Miss Carrie Gassner; 
treasurer, Mrs. E. S. Rupp; archivist, Mrs. 
George Weigand. 

Vespers were conducted by Pastor Heldt. 
The Rev. August Schmitthenner, mission- 
ary to India, was the speaker for the eve- 
ning. 

An invitation to hold the 1938 conven- 
tion in St. Peter’s Church, Pittston, Pa., 
was accepted. - 

EmMaA SIPE SHEARER, Rec. Sec. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE HELD 


THE THIRTY-FIFTH semi-annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Chicago Conference was held October 
19 in the Church of the Redeemer, the 
Rev. Harvey Clark pastor. 

The president, Mrs. H. E. Mathiesen, de- 
clared the conference opened, and the de- 
votional service was conducted by Mrs. 
Harvey Clark. Mrs. F. E. Jensen conducted 
a beautiful and impressive memorial serv- 
ice for Mrs. F. L. Wade and Dr. R. G. 
Catlin. Reports of the Buffalo Convention 
were brought by Mrs. E. C. Nielsen, Mrs. 
L. R. Meyer, Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt and Mrs. 
O. A. Sardeson. 

The children from the Light Brigade, 
under the direction of Mrs. Charles John- 
son and Mrs. A. M. Sappenfield, presented 
a graphic sketch in which the children of 
various groups were pleading for a leader. 
Two new groups were reported organized. 

Conference was privileged to have Miss 
Edith Eykamp from India give the address 
for the evening session. 

The spring conference will meet in 
Wicker Park Church. Mrs. K. E. Irvin. 
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OPPORTUNITIES AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 


THE THIRTY-SECOND annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Central Conference of the English Lu- 
theran Synod of the Northwest was held 
October 17-19 in Holy Trinity Church, 
Superior, Wis., the Rev. A. G. Riggle pas- 
tor. The theme, “Thank Offering,” was 
presented from many points of view: In 
Everything Give Thanks; (1) in the heart, 
(2) in the home, (3) in the community. 
On Sunday evening the delegates .and 
visitors heard the Rev. H. E. Reinhardt 
of Duluth preach on St. Mark 9: 33. The 
Holy Communion was administered at the 
opening service on Monday by the Rev. 
A. G. Riggle and the Rev. H. E. Reinhardt. 

The business sessions were formally 
opened by the president, Mrs. A. E. Birch 
of Minneapolis, and messages of greeting 
were brought by the president of the syn- 
odical society, Mrs. C. L. Grant of St. Paul, 
and from Central Conference by the Rev. 
George Koehler of St. Paul. Reports of 
officers were read. 

A new vision of opportunities for serv- 
ice was brought by R. H. Gerberding, 
D.D., president of the Synod of the North- 
west, who spoke of “Our Rural Mission- 
ary Opportunities”; P. H. Roth, D.D., pres- 
ident of Northwestern Seminary, “The 
Whole Benevolent Work of the Whole 
Church”; Mr. Patrick Magalee from our 
Lutheran Mission in British Guiana, South 
America, student at Northwestern Sem- 
inary, “Fruits of Missionary Work”; and 
Miss Anna Wendell, home missionary of 
the Augustana Synod, “Our Missionary 
Needs in Northern Minnesota.” The ad- 
dresses were outstanding in their earnest- 
ness and forcefulness, convincing the 
hearers that the opportunities at home and 
abroad are too great to count. 

Tuesday morning the departmental sec- 
retaries presented the several phases of 
their work as they advanced in Knowl- 
edge, in Merciful Work, and in Fellow- 
ship. Of particular interest at this session 
was the presentation of the Missionary 
Advance and Christian Stewardship pro- 
gram by Mrs. N. K. Feddersen, recent 
national chairman of Missionary Advance. 
The increased growth of the past year was 
in large part attributed to the efforts put 
into the Missionary Advance Movement. 

Officers for the coming year are: Mrs. 
A. E. Birch, Minneapolis, president; Mrs. 
J. H. Dressler, Minneapolis, vice-president; 
Mrs. H. E. Carlson, Mound, Minn., record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. I. Husby, Minneapolis, 
statistical secretary; Mrs. P. O. Bothner, 
Minneapolis, treasurer. Installation of of- 
ficers and the formal closing of the con- 
vention was in charge of W. P. Christy, 
D.D., St. Mark’s, Minneapolis. 

The new societies which were welcomed 
were: Women’s Missionary groups from 
Trinity, Lindstrom; Lake of Isles, Minne- 
apolis; St. John’s, Duluth; and a Light 
Brigade group of Holy Communion, Min- 
neapolis. Mrs. R. I. Lysnu, Reporter. 


The Rev. William F. Bond of Shamrock, 
Pa., reports that at a fall confirmation 
service he received twenty-four persons 
by confirmation at Huffs Church and 
thirty-seven at Longswamp Church. 
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PROMOTION IN GEORGIA- 
ALABAMA 


Reported by the Rey. William J. Ducker 


HAVING BEEN INVITED to enter into a 
church-wide correspondence on behalf of 
the Georgia-Alabama Synod through the 
news letter department of THz LUTHERAN, 
we hereby greet you, fellow churchmen, 
for the first time. 

As it has been, is and will be with every 
part of the United Lutheran Church be- 
fore long, so the setting forward of the 
Church’s Plan of Promotion has been in 
the recent past, is in the ever fleeting 
present and will be in the always near 
future a major interest and common con- 
cern of pastors and lay leaders in the 
synod of the Salzburgers. 

The first thing in this program was the 
making of all the necessary arrangements 
for the holding of the important Group 
Meetings at places convenient to the mem- 
bership of the synod. While this synod 
has no special synodical news medium, all 
official correspondence, of which there 
was much in the recent past, seemed de- 
signed to impress upon the minds of pas- 
tors and lay leaders the importance of 
these sessions and the urgency of their 
attending. Results attained would indicate 
that this part of the effort was quite suc- 
cessful. 

The week of October 18-22 was set aside 
for the Group Meetings. They were held 
at Springfield, Savannah and Plains, Ga., 
and at Mobile and Birmingham, Ala. All 
of them, save the one held at Plains, were 
held at an evening hour. The largest at- 
tendance at a single session was naturally 
recorded at a meeting held in the midst of 
the largest constituency. A total of more 
than 400 workers were contacted in the 
five meetings. 


Program Carried Through 


The program as proposed by the United 
Church’s special committee was carried 
out in each case, allowing for a period of 
opening and closing devotions, two ad- 
dresses with discussion period following 
and one without. The presiding officer at 
each meeting was H. J. Black, D.D., pres- 
ident of synod. Leaders of devotions, in 
the order of places named above, were: 
the Rev. J. V. Addy, the Rev. R. B. Setzer, 
the Rev. George F. Hart, Jr., the Rev. John 
T. Gillison, and the Rev. C. C. Helmly. 

The only outside speaker whose pres- 
ence and message we were privileged to 
enjoy was R. Homer Anderson, D.D., su- 
perintendent of the Virginia Synod, who 
spent the entire week on our territory and 
attended each of the meetings. Dr. Ander- 
son spoke on “The Passions of the Church” 
at the first three meetings and presented 
all topics at the Alabama meetings. 

Others on the program at the several 
meetings were as follows: Presenting the 
topic, “A Program for the Parish,” at 
Springfield, Mr. W. B. Clarke; at Sa- 
vannah, Mr. A. H. Reu; at Plains, Dr. J. L. 
Yost. The third topic, “Forward Together,” 
was presented by Dr. C. A. Linn, the Rev. 
W. A. Reiser and the Rev. W. J. Ducker 
at the several places in the order named 
above. . 

In addition to those actually touched by 
the Group Meeting several pastors re- 
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turned to their own parishes to set-up 
congregational group meetings, thus con- 
tacting practically all of their lay workers 
in the interest of the Plan and putting it 
to work in their congregations. 

We are all agreed that the Group Meet- 
ings were an important part of the Plan 
of Promotion. However important they 
were and are, we must recognize that they 
represent but a beginning in putting this 
great plan into effect. Unless the work of 
the Group Meetings is carried over into 
the individual congregations there repre- 
sented, the net result of this great effort 
will not be what we hope for. Pastors are 
weary of being told it, but never was it 
truer than in this effort that the pastor 
is the key-man. He must organize the 
forces in his own parish for the effecting 
of the purposes of the plan. 

There can be no doubt that the ultimate 
success of this effort which has been begun 
so splendidly is in the follow-up in con- 
gregations. To this writer it seems that 
the follow-up must include more than a 
short-lived loyalty campaign at this sea- 
son in the local congregation and more 
than the mere adoption of the Calendar of 
Special Days and Seasons as a guide in 
the permanent educational plan of the con- 
gregation. All of that is necessary, but 
not enough in itself. Who can doubt that 
this whole effort simmers down to the 
need for evangelizing the Church? Hither- 
to we have been thinking too exclusively 
of evangelizing the unchurched alone. 
Perhaps we shall secure our best results 
with them after we have first put forward 
vigorous efforts to arouse the indifferent 
and careless among our present member- 
ship. No pastor will deny that that is of 
all tasks the hardest. We have before us 
no easy task but one which will be re- 
warding in its results if carried out faith- 
fully throughout the year. 

Perhaps the next step in the plan on the 
part of the United Church, through its 
special committee, should be taken soon 
after time enough has elapsed to give con- 
gregations the opportunity to set up such 
a program and work it for awhile. En- 
couragement will be needed by pastors 
and their workers from somebody after 
the initial effort has been made. Perhaps, 
then, some additional literature of an 
evangelistic nature for widespread distri- 
bution among the present membership 
would be helpful. 


FLASHES FROM FLORIDA 
By W. E. Pugh, D.D. 


CatTcHING STEP with the national Promo- 
tional Plan of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, the Florida Synod is zealously 
and earnestly promoting the ideal of the 
Whole Program of the Whole Church. 
Group meetings of pastors, church coun- 
cilmen, and workers consisting of men, 
women and young people from all congre- 
gations, have been held during October 
and November. 

Sunday afternoon, October 17, the con- 
gregation of North Florida sent represen- 
tatives to a promotional meeting in Memo- 
rial Lutheran Church, St. Augustine. The 
writer conducted the devotional service 
and explained the purpose of the meeting. 
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The Rev. C. G. Steele, pastor of Memo- 
rial Church, welcomed the delegation and 
spoke on “The Passions of the Church.” 
He indicated that every movement has a 
purpose and objective; that as Christ was 
consumed with a passion for fellowship 
with the Father, a giving of Himself for 
man, and an unwithholding devotion to 
the spiritual welfare of others, so the 
Church is bound by these same high 
principles. 

“Serving the Year ’Round” was de- 
scribed by C. R. Botsford, D.D., pastor of 
First Lutheran Church, DeLand, as the 
normal and necessary ideal of every con- 
gregation. He emphasized the advantages 
of having the year’s work divided in such 
way as to give emphasis at stated times to 
the great causes of the Kingdom. In this 
manner not only the pastor and his official 
board will know what the Church at large 
is doing, but every member will be in- 
telligently informed. 

The Rev. J. Lester Link, pastor of the 
Church of the Resurrection, Daytona 
Beach, spoke of the blessings of the Church 
for each individual and the unity of the 
whole program of the Church. He illus- 
trated his topic by the use of an apple in 
diagram and showed how the seed, the 
covering of the seed, the core, the pulp, 
the peel, the stem respectively represent 
the individual, the congregation, the synod, 
the Church, and Christ Himself, to Whom 
all is attached and from Whom all receive 
life, that indeed the entire program of 
Christ and His Church is for the salvation 
and propagation of the seed. 

Highty-two persons attended this meet- 
ing, representing five congregations. They 
traveled a distance of several hundred 
miles to and from St. Augustine that 
afternoon. 


Confirmed and Communing 


Members 

The Tampa, Lakeland and St. Peters- 
burg churches held a promotional meeting 
in St. Paul’s, Tampa, October 20. Dr. 
G. F. Snyder, pastor of St. Paul’s, con- 
vener, conducted the devotional service 
and introduced the speakers. The Rev. 
J. C. Derrick, pastor of Grace Church, 
Lakeland, presented the topic, “A Program 
for the Parish,” in a very effective man- 
ner. He was followed by the Rev. Theo- 
dore K. Finck, pastor of Trinity Church, 
St. Petersburg, who spoke on “The Pas- 
sions of the Church,” indicating the prov- 
ince of the Church in the work of mis- 
sions, education, and serving love. The 
president of the synod, W. E. Pugh, D.D., 
and the treasurer, Mr. C. M. Brubaker, 
attended the Tampa meeting. The former 
spoke of the desirability of each congre- 
gation seeking to have the number of 
communing members equal the confirmed 
membership. Mr. Brubaker emphasized 
the necessity of the full payment of all 
apportionments. 

The churches of West Palm Beach and 
Miami came together in St. John’s Church, 
Hollywood, Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning, November 14. Splendid attendances 
were recorded. A program similar to that 
at the other group meetings was carried 
out. Speakers were the Rev. P. G. Mec- 
Cullough, who convened the meeting and 
conducted the devotional services; the 
Rev. William E. Fox, pastor of First 
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United Lutheran Church, West Palm 
Beach, and the Rev. N. D. Yount, newly 
arrived pastor of St. John’s, Hollywood. 
The Revs. Wilbur C. Mann and R. Schmidt, 
retired pastors residing at Miami, also 
delivered addresses. 

Considerably more than two hundred 
people attended the Florida Group Pro- 
motional meetings, which some think is a 
high percentage of the synod’s communing 
membership of 1,146 souls. Secretary A. P. 
Black of the Laymen’s Movement for Stew- 
ardship will not object to being quoted to 
the effect that “if some of the larger 
synods would get out their pastors and 
workers in the same proportion as some of 
your folks in the smaller synods do, there 
would be a wonderful story to tell after 
all our group meetings have been held. 
As it is, however, we are going to have a 
pretty good story.” 

The impetus of the group meetings in 
Florida is being, and will be, carried into 
the parishes by pastors and workers who 
will hold rally meetings in each congre- 
gation. Florida, accustomed to a variety 
of promotional schemes in every line, is 
accepting this plan of promoting the whole 
program of the whole church with char- 
acteristic enthusiasm. 


PALMETTOS 
By Walter C. Davis, D.D. 


BEFORE THIS LETTER reaches the press the 
Southern Conference of our synod will 
have met at Lone Star, the guest of the 
Rev. Dr. S. P. Koon and his people. Aside 
from routine matters, there are three main 
topics scheduled which promise a lively 
interest. They are: “An Appraisal of the 
Christian Life Course,” by Dr. I. E. Long; 
“The Church’s Position in Regard to the 
Federal Welfare Program,” by the Rev. 
W. H. Stender; “The Church’s Respon- 
sibility to the Unevangelized Masses,” by 
the Rev. F. W. Brandt. Somebody has ob- 
served that if we do not have spirited 
discussion of those topics Conference might 
as well quit. 


“Do More Than Celebrate” 


“There are victories faith must continue 
to win if it is to live. Dangerous things 
must be overcome.” This was the message 
of H. Grady Davis, D.D., of Chicago, to 
the United Reformation Service in Charles- 
ton, held in the city’s largest theatre. His 
topic was, “Victories of Faith,’ and he 
pointed out that the type of faith from 
which the Reformation and the Protestant 
movement were born was a faith that in- 
volved individual responsibility. Enemies 
to be overcome are Skepticism and Credu- 
lity. Skepticism, “by re-enforcing itself 
with science, has attempted to banish God 
Almighty from the universe. It has tried 
to ignore all the vital and spiritual side 
of human existence.” Credulity “sees in 
religion an easy way of getting from God 
everything it wants, and stops praying 
unless God always says ‘Yes.’ Faith must 
clothe itself with courage if it would win 
victories.” The service this year was pro- 
nounced one of the very best, the music 
furnished by the combined choirs of the 
city under the direction of Mrs. H. E. 
Losse coming in for its share of praise. 


ae “Wake ees TP 
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Two Charleston pastors were guest 
speakers in similar United Reformation 
services: Dr. George J. Gongaware speak- 
ing sin Columbia,es, -C.,.and. Dr» We GC. 
Davis in Savannah, Ga. 


The Rev. W. H. Stender of Sumter, en- 
gineered a fine piece of work in a real 
United Reformation service, embracing all 
the Protestant churches of the city. The 
Ministerial Union adopted his suggestion, 
combined to celebrate the beginning of 
the Reformation under Luther, held the 
service in the largest church auditorium, 
the Presbyterian, and the guest speaker 
was Dr. James C. Kinard, president of 
Newberry College. He “told them a 
plenty” and all the people of that little 
city know more about the Lutheran 
Church than they had ever dreamed. Our 
church there is not large, but is no longer 
overshadowed, for it has “set its light on 
a hill.” 


“Christians Leagued Together” 


The Southern Conference Luther League 
met the latter part of October in St. John’s 
Church, Charleston. The attendance was 
splendid from all over the conference. 
The Luther League is looking up in South 
Carolina, with increased interest every- 
where. We like the new interpretation of 
membership in the League. There is to 
be no more argument now about what 
constitutes membership. It is now deter- 
mined that there is no such thing as an 
inactive member. One is either active or is 
not a member at all. That, of course, is 
right, especially for the League. There 
may be associate members, and co-operat- 
ing members, but not inactive members. 
It would be well if we could come to that 
in our churches,—anyone inactive is really 
not a member. It was so at the beginning. 
One was of “the way” and met with the 
brethren, or one did not meet with them, 
and simply was not of them. Like Demas, 
they ceased to be members if “having loved 
this present world” they forsook the way. 


St. Paul said, “Help those women .. .” 
Perhaps if he could see the women of the 
United Lutheran Church in action he 
would say, “Let those women help you.” 
They surely do help. The meeting of the 
Southern Conference drew some two hun- 
dred women together this week, and every 
pastor was present except two who were 
unavoidably prevented from coming. The 
day was filled with good things, fine in- 
terest, and a Christlike desire to serve. 
How readliy they turn their hands to 
every worthy cause. And what capable 
hands! The meeting was capably guided 
by its president, Mrs. Albert Stemmer- 
mann. St. Matthew’s, Charleston, had the 
largest number present, thirty-two, hav- 
ing driven eighty miles to the meeting. 
Pastor Caughman and the Church of the 
Resurrection, Cameron, were more than 
gracious hosts. 


The Promotional Meetings held in South 
Carolina have, we are informed, set the 
high record for attendance throughout 
the United Lutheran Church. Our local 
speakers prepared themselves carefully 
and the messages of Dr. Gould Wickey 
and of Dr. Jacob L. Morgan were very 
helpful and inspiring. Now the follow-up 
is being organized, for we desire to con- 
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serve the benefits. It is felt by many that 
the greatest value has been in visualizing 
to our pastors and laymen the fact that 
the program of the Church as carried on 
by our various Boards is in fact the pro- 
gram of Jesus. He Himself came (first) 
to make known the redeeming love of 
God; (second) to reveal the truth; (third) 
to minister to the broken-hearted and the 
suffering. Our Church is organized to 
carry out these passions of the Saviour. 


BALTIMORE LETTER 
By the Rev. Lloyd M. Keller 


William A. Wade, D.D., pastor of the 
Church of the Holy Comforter, Baltimore, 
Md., for almost twenty years, preached his 
final sermon as pastor of the church Sun- 
day morning, October 31. Near the end 
of the service the congregation presented 
beautifully morocco-bound resolutions of 
regret and good: wishes. A gold wrist 
watch was presented to Dr. Wade, a 
friendship pin set with sapphires and dia- 
mond to Mrs. Wade, and $100 to both of 
them. 

The following letter received by your 
correspondent from a member of Holy 
Comforter Church bears testimony to a 
twenty years’ Baltimore pastorate which 
was concluded October 31: 


An Appreciation 


“Sunday, October 31, marked the close 
of a twenty years’ ministry of Dr. William 
A. Wade at Holy Comforter Lutheran 
Church, Baltimore, Md., who has accepted 
a call to become Executive Secretary of 
the Board of Deaconess Work, U. L. C. A., 
and associate pastor of the Baltimore 
Motherhouse, effective November 1. 

“For the past twenty years it has been 
our privilege to be associated with Dr. 
and Mrs. Wade in their work at Holy Com- 
forter and it fills us with real sorrow to 
have them leave us, for we remember the 
many times their presence and kindness 
have given us strength to face daily prob- 
lems. They have rejoiced with many in 
times of happiness; they have comforted 
those in sickness and suffering; and they 
have sorrowed with those bowed down in 
grief. None ever called upon them in time 
of need or distress without receiving sym- 
pathy and understanding. Their influence 
for good can never be calculated, and we 
know many have been led into the path 
of righteousness through their outstand- 
ing Christian lives. 

“The resolutions read as follows: 

“Whereas, In the resignation of Dr. 
Wade we shall always feel we have lost 
a sincere, efficient and faithful pastor and 
friend and shall greatly miss his presence 
among us; 

“Resolved, That we hereby express our 
sincere thanks to God for our pastor’s un- 
tiring devotion to the work of the church 
through the years, and feel honored he 
has been chosen among many to fill the 
new office of higher service; 

“ ‘Resolved, That we as members of Holy 
Comforter carry on the work of our church 
in the spirit which our pastor exemplified; 

“*Resolved, That these resolutions be 
recorded in the minutes of the church and 
made a part thereof. Further that a copy 
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of same shall be presented to Mrs. Wade, 
faithful and efficient wife of the pastor, 
who has shared diligently in his success- 
ful labors in our congregation, and that 
we pray God’s richest blessing on them 
as they enter their new field of service.’ 
“Mrs. Wo. F. HincartNer.” 


Rededication Service 


Grace Church, Paul A. Weidley, D.D., 
pastor, on Sunday morning, October 31, 
held a service of rededication. The Rev. 
James Oosterling, D.D., superintendent of 
the Lutheran Inner Mission Society of 
Baltimore, the Rev. John Weidley, D.D., 
pastor emeritus of the Lutheran Church of 
the Reformation, Washington, D. C., and 
the pastor loci participated in the service. 

This service followed eight weeks of 
renovation of the church property. Every 
room in the building was redecorated, and 
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repairs made to the exterior, to the extent — 


of $4,500. The total expense was met 
through legacies and free will offerings. 


Fifteen Years of Service 


On the evening of November 11, the Lu- 
theran Church of the Reformation was the 
scene of a gala occasion. A dinner, at- 
tended by two hundred Lutherans, was 
given the Rev. James Oosterling, D.D., as 
a testimonial to his fifteen years of faith- 
ful service as Superintendent of the Lu- 
theran Inner Mission Society of Baltimore 
and Vicinity. Dr. G. H. Bechtold, Inner 
Mission executive of Philadelphia, was 
the guest speaker. Tribute was paid to 
Dr. Oosterling also by Carl M. Distler, 
Esq., president, and Dr. Clarence E. 
Krumbholz, Executive Secretary of the 
Inner Mission Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. A _ lovely 
basket of flowers from the officers of the 
city jail was presented to Dr. Oosterling 
by Warden Charles P. Price. Many let- 
ters and telegrams of congratulation from 
out of town Lutherans were read. The 
dinner, which had been planned by the 
Personal Workers’ Conference, was a com- 
plete surprise to Dr. Oosterling. At the 
close of the program the Conference pre- 
sented him with a beautiful floor lamp 
for his study. 


-JUDAH’S WESTERN 
OUTPOST 


(Continued from page 7) 


in part, “Thy servant Hoshaiah sends the 
following communication to my lord Yaosh. 
. . Thy servant sent a letter to the com- 
mandant ... referring to the letter which 
my lord sent to thy servant yesterday.... 
My lord says, “Thou dost not know it? 
Read my letter!” Not having received the 
additional instructions from Lachish, evi- 
dently referred to in the letter, the writer 
continues, “As Yahweh liveth, verily no 
man read to me a letter, nor have I read a 
letter directed to me, nor do I know any- 
thing about the matter! It has been re- 
ported to thy servant that the commander 
of the army, Kebaryahu (Achbor), son 
of Elnathan, has come down for the pur- 
pose of going to Egypt, and that he sent 
to Hodawyahu, the son of Ahiyahu and 
his men to get rations. Moreover, the 
letter of Nedabiah, servant of the king, 
which came to Shallum, son of Yaddu 
from the Prophet, saying, ‘Beware!’—thy 
servant has sent it to my Lord.” 

Reasons for the warning, it seems, are 
given in letter No. 6: “...a seer... 
whose words are not favorable: to loosen 
the hands (efforts) of the guards, and to 
cut off the hands of the country and the 
city ... bring him to the king, to Jeru- 
salem.” These words call to mind the 
charge of treason hurled against Jeremiah 
by the military officials of Zedekiah. The 
courtiers said to the king, “Let this man 
be put to death for he weakeneth the 
hands of the soldiers left in the city, and 
the hands of all the people, by addressing 
such words to them. This man is seeking 
not the welfare of this people but their 
ruin” (Jer. 38:4). The name of the 
prophet, omitted in letter No. 6, is partially 
supplied in letter No. 16. It is “. . . iah 
the Prophet.” This could be either Jere- 
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miah or Uriah, probably the latter, whose 
home was in Kirjath-Jearim, close to 
Lachish. Yahweh, it will be observed, 
frequently appears in personal compounds. 

Letters 3, 6 and 16 furnish two addi- 
tional contacts with the Old Testament. 
The reference to the commander-in-chief 
of the army and to the persecuted prophet 
offers a striking parallel to Jeremiah 26: 
20-23, where the fate of Uriah is meant to 
illustrate the perilous danger in which 
Jeremiah finds himself by reason of his 
prophetic courage. Uriah’s offense was 
that he had prophesied political defeat 
and not victory, quite in the manner of 
Jeremiah. His message having reached 
the ears of King Jehoiakim and of his 
military officials, the king took steps to 
have him put to death. When Uriah heard 
of it, he fled in terror to Egypt. But King 
Jehoiakim, who was an Egyptian vassal 
from 608-605 B. C., dispatched commis- 
sioners “to Egypt—Elnathan, the son of 
Achbor and some other men with him— 
who brought Uriah from Egypt and led 
him to King Jehoiakim, who had him 
slain with the sword.” Jeremiah might 
have suffered a like fate, had it not been 
for Ahikam, the son of the former Sec- 
retary of State. According to I Chron. 
3: 16-18, the Nedabiah alluded to in the 
same letter, is a grandson of King Jehoi- 
akim. 


Connected with Jeremiah 


The fourth letter, also addressed to the 
senior officer of the writer, reflects the 
situation, alluded to in Jeremiah 34: 7. 
The Biblical narrative tells us that when 
Zedekiah rebelled against Nebuchadrezzar 
in 588 B. C., the Babylonian army began 
to conquer one city after another until 
only Jerusalem, Lachish and Azekah were 
left among the fortified cities of Judah. 
Before attacking Jerusalem in force, siege 
was laid to the remaining two cities, so 
as to make it impossible for auxiliary 
troops from Egypt to gather re-enforce- 
ments from this quarter and then proceed 
to attack the Babylonians. According to 
the letter both Lachish and Azekah, which 
up until now had been linked with each 
other by a series of blockhouses and 
signal stations, were practically isolated 
from the surrounding territory. The writer 
states with some apprehension that the © 
signals from Azekah had been interrupted. 
“In regard to what my lord has written 
about the matter of Bethharafa (I Chron. 
4: 12), there is no man there. ... We are 
waiting for the fire-signals of Lachish ac- 
cording to the signal-system which my 
lord has given because we cannot see the 
signals of Azekah.” The letter incidentally 
proves that Tell ed-Duweir is to be iden- 
tified with the pre-exilic Lachish of the 
Bible. It is interesting to note that the 
same word for fire-signal also occurs in 
Jeremiah 6: 1. 

The letters because of their intrinsic 
value and length have attracted the inter- 
est of laymen and scholars alike. They 
are a sort of supplement to Jeremiah and 
his times, illuminating some of the pages 
in his book and confirming a fairly large 
number of Biblical statements. Letters 3, 
6 and 16 bring-to us the first mention of 
a genuine prophet, coming from a secular 
source, close to the stirring scenes that 
are transpiring in Jerusalem, where some 
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of the choicest prophetic spirits labored, 


suffered and died. The language and or- 


thography of the text, written in a bold 
cursive hand, will be used to good ad- 
vantage in textual criticism. 

A similar deduction may be made from 
the ancient Hebrew characters inscribed 


‘on the ewer and the pottery bowl of the 


thirteenth century B. C. This date is close 
to the conquest of Lachish by the Habiru, 
mentioned in the Amarna Letters, dating 
from 1370-1352 B. C. (Letters 328-335 in 
J. A. Knudtzon, Die El Amarna Tafeln). 
Whether the Habiru are identical with the 
Hebrews or not, in any case the two 
Lachish inscriptions from the thirteenth 
century B. C. are not far removed in point 
of time from the invasion of Palestine 
under Joshua, who also captured the city 
(Wosh 11029315 32). 


Kinfolk in Language 


It will be observed that the early He- 
brews had a twofold opportunity of ac- 
quiring a reading and writing knowledge 
of the old Semitic alphabet both at Sinai, 
where they came into contact with the 
Serabit inscriptions, and in the course of 
their settlement in the land of Canaan. 
The fact is that there is not such a vast 
difference between the Sinaitic script and 
the language of the ancient Canaanites. 
The recent excavations at Canaanite Ras 
Shamra prove that the alphabetical lan- 
guage in use among the early Canaanites 
Phoenicians and Hebrews was practically 
identical. 

Let no one doubt any longer, therefore, 
that the Israelites, after the settlement in 
Canaan, had a written language conform- 
ing more or less to the inscriptional speci- 
mens of the thirteenth century B. C., found 
at Lachish. It is not necessary to suppose 
that the writing round the neck of the 
broken ewer or the white letters painted 
with sulphate of lime on the red bowl 
which came from a tomb underneath the 
city, is the work of a highly cultured per- 
son. To the archaeologist it looks as if 
the knowledge of alphabetical writing was 
more widespread at this time in Palestine 
than had been once thought possible by 
critics who merely studied the Bible from 
a purely literary point of view. While not 
all the results of Biblical criticism have 
been altogether negative, work in this 
direction might have been far more con- 
structive, if the rich archaeological dis- 
coveries of the last ten or twenty years 
had been at the disposal of the Graf- 
Wellhausen. school. 
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RURAL ROCKINGHAM 
REVIEW 


OctropeR 1 marked one year of service 
for the Master in the Rockingham Parish, 
Rockingham, Va., under the excellent 
leadership of its pastor, the Rev. K. Y. 
Huddle. 

The parish is composed of four churches: 
St. Jacob’s, St. Paul’s, Trinity, and St. 
John’s. These churches are one and one- 
half, seventeen, twelve, and fourteen miles 
respectively from the parsonage. Two 
services in the parish are held each Sun- 
day, and once a month the pastor holds 
services at a fifth preaching point. ‘Thus 
the whole area is served. 
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Work has progressed spiritually and 
financially during the past year. Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Lenten and Easter serv- 
ices were held in the various churches. 
During the months of June and July three 
daily vacation Bible schools’ were con- 
ducted by the pastor and his wife. Cate- 
chetical classes were conducted, and at 
the Easter season twelve young people 
united with the church. There have been 
thirteen infant baptisms, and four adult 
baptisms during the year. The parish has 
a group of interested councilmen who meet 
quarterly and co-operate in the extension 
of parish and church work. The duplex 
envelope system is being used in one of 
the churches and introduced in others; 
thus the members have an opportunity to 
make more complete the services by “Giv- 
ing unto the Lord as He hath prospered.” 
There is a small but active Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society at St. Jacob’s, and at St. 
Paul’s an Aid Society functions. Through 
the unusual interest and willingness to 
give of his time, one of our parishioners 
makes possible the edition of a Parish 
Helper, printed and distributed in the 
churches weekly. 

Who said it couldn’t be done? Well, it 
has been done. Trinity Church, five miles 
north of Keezletown, celebrated its one 


hundred fiftieth anniversary September 12. 
At that time a new pulpit Bible, church 
record book, and the Common Service 
Books were blessed. This church, whose 
quota for the Voigt Memorial last year was 
$20, more than doubled its assessment, for 
the twenty members paid $54 to this fund. 
Use of the Common Service at St. Jacob’s 
has been installed. St. Paul’s has recently 
rebuilt the chancel, making it Lutheran in 
appointment, and raised and curtained the 
choir and put into use the Common Serv- 
ice. Exterior renovations are expected to 
be completed before the one hundredth 
anniversary, which occurs next year and 
which will be properly celebrated. 

During the past year, three rooms and 
a hall have been repapered and electric 
lights installed in the parsonage. The pas- 
tor and his wife have made it a point to 
visit in all the homes of the parish, and 
where possible to take a meal and enjoy 
a few hours’ fellowship. Members feel 
equally welcome to go to the parsonage 
at any time for several hours’ fellowship 
and ofttimes take problems to discuss with 
the pastor. The lady of the parsonage re- 
ports that scarcely a week has gone by 
since coming into this work without some- 
thing coming in from parishioners. . . 
either fresh or canned supplies. 
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INNER MISSION WOMAN’S 
AUXILIARY OBSERVES 
25TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Woman's Auxiliary of the Inner 
Mission Society of New York commemo- 
rated its twenty-fifth anniversary of active 
service by a dinner party held in Schraffts’ 
Florentine Room, 57th Street, New York, 
on the evening of Wednesday, October 27. 
Mrs. W. R. Straehler, president of the 
Auxiliary, and Mrs. F. C. Ihlo acted as 
the committee on arrangements. One hun- 
dred eighty-three members and ‘guests 
united in most happy mood to make the 
celebration a gala occasion. 

Among the honored guests were Harry 
D. Newcomer, D.D., of the Brooklyn In- 
ner Mission Society; the Rev. E. J. Kroncke 
of the Metropolitan Inner Mission Society; 
Mr. J. W. Heimsoth, president of the In- 
ner Mission Society and, naturally, Am- 
brose Hering, D.D., and the Rev. Carl 
Futchs, the executive officers of the Inner 
Mission Society. All of these brought 
felicitations and best wishes to the cele- 
brants, Clarence E. Krumbholz, D.D., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Board of Inner 
Missions of the U. L. C. A., received a 
tumultuous welcome upon his arrival. As 
guest speaker of the evening, he delivered 
a delightful, inspiring message, full of 
reminiscences of the earlier years of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary with which he had had 
many pleasant associations as executive 
secretary of the Inner Mission Society. 

The proceedings were further enlivened 
by musie supplied by the Children’s Or- 
chestra of St. John’s Lutheran Church in 
the Bronx under the skillful direction of 
Mr. Henry O. A. Dreyer. The ever-genial 
Mr. Fred Bohlig, treasurer of the Inner 
Mission Society, led in community sing- 
ing with Miss Louise Follmer at the piano. 
Guest soloists were Mme. Jose, who ac- 
companied herself at the piano, and Mr. 
Warren Buhler, tenor soloist of the First 
Lutheran Church of Throggs Neck, who 
was accompanied by Mr. Henry Rust. 


BUCKEYE BULLETINS 
By the Rev. W. Refus Rings 


ATTENDANCE and interest are usually the 
indications of a _ successful convention 
among church workers. With an attend- 
ance of 86 delegates and 173 visitors and 
intense interest written on every counte- 
nance, the seventeenth annual convention 
of the Western Conference Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society met in First English Lu- 
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theran Church, Bowling Green, Ohio, the 


~ Rev. E. Rudolph Walborn pastor, October 


27 and 28. Before the devotions of the first 
session were completed by Mrs. H. H. Giese 
of Toledo who spoke on “The Way of 
Peace,” the church auditorium and ad- 
joining Sunday school rooms were com- 
pletely filled and many were compelled 
to stand. Mrs. Frank Hull of Bowling 
Green extended greetings, after which the 
usual official reports were given. Mrs. 
J. B. Gilbert, president of the synodical 
society, spoke on behalf of the work in the 
synod and Mrs. W. L. Carlin, synodical 
Secretary of Education, described the lit- 
erature available. A playlet on missions 
was presented by Mrs. Adam Roth and 
Mrs. H. W. Grieb, both of Findlay. The 
high light of the afternoon session was 
an address by Mrs. A. J. Fenner, General 
Light Brigade Secretary, who will visit a 
number of the Western Conference so- 
cieties during the month of November. 

The banquet was held Wednesday eve- 
ning in the Bowling Green Methodist 
Church with,more than 250 persons pres- 
ent. Mrs. Karl Schofer presided over the 
program, which included a “Report of the 
Young Women’s Congress” by Miss Ruth 
Larson, synodical Secretary of Young 
Women, and an address by Miss Jessie 
Thomas, missionary to India. 

Because the Lutheran Church could no 
longer accommodate the number present, 
Thursday sessions were held in the Meth- 
odist Church. During the morning various 
discussion groups were held and other 
routine business transacted. Mrs. Carl Wat- 
son of Findlay was re-elected president. 
Displays at the convention included a lit- 
erature table, India lace and box work, 
and a display of “Aids to Evangelism” in 
charge of the Rev. W. R. Rings, synodical 
Tract Secretary. 

Those who have been interested in mis- 
sionary work and who have been attend- 
ing similar conventions for many years 
stated that this meeting excelled all others 
in attendance and interest. If a similar 
enthusiasm is shown by other conferences, 
the assertion that the work of the Church 
is losing ground seems incredible. Having 
the good fortune to be present, we en- 
joyed every moment of the program. Hun- 
dreds of sample tracts were removed from 
our racks and much interest expressed. 
We were able to announce to the conven- 
tion that in the past five months the Tract 
Secretary has filled requests for 58,000 
tracts. 


PRESSING NEEDS OF THE 
CHURCH 


The Cumberland Valley Conference of 
the West Pennsylvania Synod met in St. 
Peter’s Church, Upper Frankford Charge, 
Newville, Pa. the Rev. F. A. Lundahl, 
pastor, October 25 and 26. 

Sessions began Monday afternoon, with 
the Confessional Service, Communion ser- 
mon by the Rev. Paul B. Lucas, and the 
Holy Communion. The sermon brought 
to our minds a clearer understanding of 
the meaning of the New Covenant, sealed 
by the Life’s Blood of Jesus Christ, and 
placed us in the proper spirit for receiving 
the Holy Supper. 


The Rev. E. S. Falkenstein presided in’ 
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' the absence of the president, the Rev. H. F. 


Bink, due to illness, and presented a paper 
on “New Standards in Parish Education.” 
The officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, the Rev. Paul B. Lucas; 
secretary, the Rev. John Heller; treasurer, 
the Rev. H. F. Coffelt. 

The Monday evening session was held in 
St. Paul’s Church, Carlisle, Dr. H. B. Stock 
pastor. This was a joint session of Con- 
ference with the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Conference and other church 
workers. The devotional service was con- 
ducted by Dr. Stock. The Rev. E. S. 
Falkenstein presented briefly the “Purpose 
of the Promotional Plan and Group Meet- 
ings.” The Rev. Clarence E. Krumbholz 
spoke on “The Promotional Plan of the 
U. L. C. A.” Following the main address 
of the evening, Dr. William Kump spoke 
on “Forward Together” (the Congregation, 
the Synod, the U. L. C. A.) Closing devo- 
tions were conducted by Miss Nora Zug 
Day. 

At the Tuesday morning session the de- 
votional service was conducted by the Rev. 
John Strevig. The Rev. Paul F. Curfman 
presented a paper on “Ideas of Liberty, 
False and True.” Dr. L. A. Bush spoke 
on “The Outlook for Home Missions.” We 
were pleased to have the Rev. Clarence 
Krumbholz present for the morning ses- 
sion to discuss further the Promotional 
Plan. 

The afternoon session began with the 
devotional service in charge of the Rev. 
John Heller. “An Explanation of the Pen- 
sion Plan,” by Mr. G. W. Hafer, brought 
about discussion. Dr. Jacob Diehl was 
present at the Monday afternoon session 
and spoke concerning this proposed plan. 
The Rev. E. S. Frey presented a paper 
entitled, “Jesus Christ and the Christian 
Personality.” “Seminary Interests” were 
brought to our attention by Dr. John 
Aberly, president of Gettysburg Seminary. 

Everyone agreed that the sessions were 
most enlightening in bringing before us 
the pressing needs of the Church of today. 

JoHN HELLER, Reporter. 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
SERVICE 


Ocroser 10 services were held to com- 
memorate the sixty-fifth anniversary of 
the dedication of Emmanuel Church, Potts- 
town, Pa., and the 165th anniversary of 
Lutheranism in Pottstown, Pa. At the 
service Sunday morning the sermon was 
preached by Harvey D. Hoover, D.D., of 
Gettysburg Seminary, and in the evening 
by the pastor, the Rev. Luther A. Krouse. 

An anniversary feature was a choir of 
sixty-five voices. Invitations were ex- 
tended to all persons living who were 
members of the choir at any time within 
the past sixty-five years to sing with the 
regular choir at both anniversary services 
October 10. A historical souvenir of six- 
teen pages was published which contains 
valuable information concerning the con- 
gregation and Lutheranism in the city. 

The birthday banquet was held Wednes- 
day evening following, with Judge James 
F. Henninger of Allentown as the guest 
speaker. As the climax of the celebration 
the Lord’s Supper was administered Oc- 
tober 17, with Dr. Charles P. Wiles of 
Philadelphia assisting the pastor. 
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Lutheranism was established in Potts- 
town in 1772, although there was no or- 
ganization and no pastor on the field until 
October 1772, when arrangements were 
made with the New Hanover congrega- 
tion to share with them their pastor in 
the person of the Rev. John Ludwig 
Voight. In 1796 the decay of the little log 
church built on the plot of ground on 
which Emmanuel Church now stands and 
the rapid growth of the congregation, 
which was Lutheran and Reformed, oc- 
casioned the erection of the Brick Church 
on the other end of the lot. 

In 1872 the Lutheran congregation 
erected its own church building on the 
northern half of the property, under the 
pastorate of the Rev. W. G. Laitzle. In his 
pastorate the parsonage was built and the 
membership increased rapidly. 

In November 1874 the Rev. D. K. Kepner 
became pastor and served until 1897. To 
minister adequately to the more than two 
thousand baptized souls in the parish, 
auxiliary Sunday schools were established 
—St. Peter’s in 1889 and St. James’ in 1892. 
Both of these schools flourished, and in 
1896 were incorporated as mission congre- 
gations. Today the former has a baptized 
membership of 563, confirmed 294; and the 
latter 834 baptized and 563 confirmed. 

Under the pastorate of I. B. Kurtz, D.D., 
1897-1931, the major material improvement 
was in 1903, when the annex was built to 
the east end of the church to accommodate 
the Primary Department of the Sunday 
school. The church was renovated in 1911. 
The beautiful Memorial Sunday School 
building was erected at a cost of $125,000 
in 1929, and the church was again ren- 
ovated. 

In 1931 the present pastor took charge. 
Further improvements were necessary to 
accommodate the growing Sunday school. 

Emmanuel has grown to a congregation 
of more than 2,000 worshiping in an edifice 
second to none in the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. A real crowd from 
the First Lutheran Church, of which the 
Rev. Henry Scherer is pastor, went to the 
district Promotional Meeting. A class of 
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ten young people was confirmed on Ref- 
ormation Day, the second class confirmed 
this year. They spent 150 hours in prepa- 
ration, sixty hours at one summer school, 
studying YTT and the Bible; and sixty 
hours the second summer using Stump’s 
Catechism, Hay’s “Luther,” Swank’s “Cate- 
chism in Christian Worship,” and the 
Bible. Ten Saturday mornings were used 
for final review. Sermons were outlined 
at the morning services, and familiarity 
gained with the Year Book and minutes 
of synod. The class made its gift to the 
church, an offering of more than $7 to 
apply to the Endowment Fund which had 
its beginning in July 1936. 


Cobleskill, N. Y. Zion Church recently 
paid the remaining indebtedness on the 
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chapel, which was built as an addition to 
Zion Church in 1927, during the pastorate 
of Dr. William G. Boomhower, costing 
almost $20,000. For the past eight years, 
during the pastorate of the Rev. Charles 
D. Geiger, an annual offering has been 
received toward this work enabling the 
congregation to pay all the debt on its 
property. Dr. Boomhower was the speaker 
and Mrs. Boomhower sang several solos 
recently at a service in Zion commemorat- 
ing this event. The general finances of the 
parish are in good condition. 

During the present pastorate, the in- 
terior of the parsonage has been redec- 
orated and a new hot water heating sys- 
tem has been installed in the parsonage. 
The expenses of all these improvements 
have been paid. 

Zion Church has had a net increase in 
membership each year during Pastor 
Geiger’s pastorate. A class of new mem- 
bers will be received the first Sunday in 
Advent. 


NEW STATISTICIAN 


Mr. Wayne Easterday of Topeka, mem- 
ber of First Church, the Rev. A. J. Beil 
pastor, has been appointed by the syn- 
odical executive committee to fill the un- 
expired term of the statistician, the Rev. 
A. L. Groseclose, who is moving from the 
synod. Mr. Easterday, an accountant, is 
not only specially fitted by vocation for 
the work, but he is also an active leader 
of the men of his church. 


OBITUARY 


Theophilus B. Roth, D.D. 


The “Senior” of the Pittsburgh Synod and the 
“srand old man” of Thiel College, fell asleep 
in the Lord on the morning of Monday, Novem- 
ber 15, 1937. With his passing there leaves the 
earthly scene one of: the most able, devoted, 
and withal most delightfully human leaders our 
Church has known. Bearing a name already 
notable in the cause of Christ in the pioneer 
days of our land and in the developing life of 
our own Church, he added new lustre to it by 
his own rich contributions. 

Dr. Roth, a brother of Dr. Henry Warren 
Roth and Dr. D. Luther Rotk, was born in 
Prospect, Butler County, Pa., February 9, 1853, 
the son of Lewis Roth and his wife, Lydia (nee 
Buechle). He was baptized by the Rev. Gottlieb 
Bassler, later the first president of the General 
Council, but at that time pastor of a charge 
that included Emmanuel Lutheran Church of 
Prospect—a church which has given no less 
than fourteen sons to the ministry in the 
course of its history. He was confirmed by the 
Rev. Henry Eyster Jacobs in 1869 while a stu- 
dent at Thiel Hall in Phillipsburg, Pa., now 
Monaca, whither he had gone the previous year 
when the school was first opened. He moved 
to Greenville, Pa., in 1872 with Thiel beds 
and in 1874 was graduated as a member of its 
first class. Thereafter he attended the Lutheran 
Theological Semina in Philadelphia, from 
1874 to 1877, and while a student organized St. 
Peter’s Church of that city. 

In 1878, on the eighteenth of June, he was 
ordained by the Pittsburgh Synod in the same 
church in which nearly sixty years later his 
family and friends gathered together to honor 
his ‘mortal body and bear tribute to his im- 
mortal spirit and labors. Under the guiding 
hands of Dr. C. P. Krauth and Dr. Jacobs he 
accepted a call to Utica, N. Y., to establish an 
English Lutheran mission. The fruit of this call 
was the Church of the Redeemer, which he 
served until 1893, at the same time that he was 
largely instrumental in establishing nearly a 
dozen other English Lutheran churches in the 
Central New York area. An indefatigable mis- 
sionary, with a marked ability to secure mate- 
rial support for his endeavors, he yet yielded 
to a call to return to his Alma Mater as its 
fourth president, and for the remaining forty- 
four years of his life was linked to the cause 
of Christian education and to Thiel College by 
ties that even his death has not broken. 

Dr. Roth served Thiel as its president for ten 
years, from 1893 to 1903, and then assumed the 
chair of Latin, Greek, and Ethics, continuing 
as one of the faculty until 1929, when he was 
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made professor emeritus. In the course of these 
years he received the degree of A.M. and D.D 
from Susquehanna University. During them, 
also, his abiding love for the preaching of the 
Gospel led him to serve a number of churches 
in the synod, notably the First English Lutheran 
Church of Butler, from 1900 to 1903, and the 
churches of Saegerstown (1911 to 1918), of 
Venango (1911 and 1912), and of Mosiertown 
(1911 to 1918). As a preacher of unusual power, 
a student of the Word—which he could read 
aloud as few others, and a molder of Christian 
youth he gave his full powers to his Lord and 
to his Lord’s Church and people. From 1892 
on to the end of his life he was editor of The 
Young Lutheran through which he wielded a 
wide influence in behalf of an_ intelligent 
knowledge of the Church at large. 

In 1879, while a pastor in Utica, Dr. Roth 
was married to Amalie Emma Emilie Hoerlein, 
whose faithful companionship he was privileged 
to enjoy for more than fifty years. Her death 
occurred in 1932. Nine sons and daughters sur- 
vive them: Dr. Paul H. Roth, president of the 
Northwestern Theological Seminary, Minne- 
apolis; Lydia (Mrs. Gilbert Symons) of Cin- 
cinnati; Lois (Mrs. Karl F. Richter) of Berlin, 
Germany; the Rev. Samuel H. Roth of Neenah, 
Wis.; Marie (Mrs. John L. Reno) of the Thiel 
College faculty; Dr. Luther H. Roth of Green- 
ville; Esther (Mrs. Harry E. Pebly) of Sharps- 
ville, Pa.; Warren H. of Greenville; Ruth (Mrs. 
William B. Sadtler) of Boston. In addition to 
these there are one brother, Dr. L. M. Roth of 
Prospect, and twenty-nine grandchildren. 

On the morning of Thursday, November 18, 
a private service was held in the home by the 
Rev. William E. Eisenberg, Dr. Roth’s pastor, 
after which the body was taken to lie in state 
in Holy Trinity Church, Greenville, where a 
guard of honor composed of members of the 
college faculty was stationed. At two o’clock 
the public service was held. With the excep- 
tion of the daughter in Germany, all the sons 
and daughters of Dr. Roth were present. Dr. 
John J. Myers and Dr. George H. Schnur, of- 
ficers of the synod, conducted the liturgy, Pres- 
ident Henry H. Bagger read the formal obituary, 
and Pastor Eisenberg preached helpfully on 
Romans 14:7, 8. Resolutions by the Board of 
Trustees were read by Dr. E. S. Rudisill, pres- 
ident of Thiel College, a faculty tribute was 
presented by Prof. John H. Graf, and an ex- 
pression of esteem on the part of the present 
student body was read by James Gerberding, 
president of the Student Union. Members of 
the faculty served as pallbearers, and the serv- 
ice at the grave was conducted by Pastor Eisen- 
berg and President Bagger. 

Dr. Roth remains in our minds and hearts as 
one who loved life and loved people, especially 
young people, with a rare whole-heartedness, 
who cherished his Lord and his own commis- 
sion as a preacher, who breathed encourage- 
ment wherever he went, whose humor lightened 
life’s burdens for himself and others, whose 
philosophy and teaching developed and strength- 
ened Christian character, whose scholarship was 
deep and sound, and whose independent and 
spirited nature not even age could quench. 

His body has been interred in the Shenango 
Valley Cemetery, hard by the college he served; 
his soul has gone to :'God Who gave it; his name 
and life are already an honored tradition among 
us. Henry H. Bagger. 


The Rev. John Sander, L.H.D. 


Sander. The last living ministerial link be- 
tween the founding of the English Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of the Northwest and its pres- 
ent membership was broken in the death of 
the Rev. John Sander, L.H.D., in Minneapolis, 
Minn., on November 10, 1937. Coming from 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania to the North- 
west in 1885 as professor in Gustavus Adolphus 
College, St. Peter, Minn., he was the constant and 
lifelong associate of the English-speaking home 
missionaries, and took an active part in their 
work with the missions in Minnesota that 
formed the nucleus of the Northwest Synod. 
He was present at the Conference of English 
Missionaries held in St. John’s Church in Sep- 
tember 1890, from which the move to organize 
the new English Synod soon crystallized and 
took form. Just five weeks prior to his death 
he had been the inspiring speaker at the fiftieth 
anniversary of St. Mark’s Church, North St. 
Paul, in which church he had preached the 
first sermon fifty years before. 

Born at Cogan’s Station, Lycoming County, 
Pa., November 3, 1850, he attended rural schools 
intermittently, receiving most of his elementary 
training from his parents, Michael and Sophia 
(Aderholt) Sander: He was graduated from 
Muhlenberg College in 1877 and the Philadel- 
phia Lutheran Theological Seminary in 1880. 
His first charge was at Ridgeway, Pa., where 
he served until 1885, when he accepted a call 
from Gustavus Adolphus College. He served 
there as professor of German and Latin for 
eighteen years. 

From 1890 to 1902 in addition to his college 
work he was engaged in the gathering and or- 
ganizing of the First English Lutheran Church 
of St. Peter, Minn. This work was beset with 
much difficulty because of the opposition of 
some of the Augustana pastors to organized 
English work. Out of loyalty to the college 
he served he refrained from connecting the 
young church with the new Synod of the 
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Northwest, and it is today a strong church of 
the Augustana Synod. 

After an interval of six years as superin- 
tendent of public schools in Nicollet County, 
Minnesota, and as teacher in Weidner Institute, 
Mulberry, Ind., he accepted a call in 1910 to 
Trinity Church, Lindstrom, Minn., which con- 
gregation he served in the Northwest Synod 
until he retired from active service in 1924. 
From that time until his death he lived in Min- 
neapolis, a member of Richfield Lutheran 
Church, and always willing to give his talents 
anywhere as supply pastor in times of need. 

/ Dr. Sander was well known also as a writer. 
His most popular work is ‘‘Devotional Read- 
ings from Luther’s Works.” He has been a con- 
tributor of the ‘Minnesota Letter’ to Tue Lu- 
THERAN in which he kept the Church informed 
of Lutheran events in many of the general 
bodies besides his own U. L. C. A. He was 
given the degree of L.H.D. by Gustavus Adol- 
phus College in 1906. d 

He united in marriage in 1880 with Lydia 
Whitman, who lived as his faithful helpmeet 
in all his active service until 1933. To this 
union seven children were born, of whom five 
survive. He is also mourned by a brother, 
Charles, and a sister, Mrs. Kate Quiggle of 
Williamsport, Pa., by twelve grandchildren, and 
one great grandson. Best known among _ his 
children in the Church are Mrs. A. G. Hol- 
comb, a woman active in the Central Confer- 
ence Missionary Society, with whom he lived 
since his wife’s death; and Mrs. E. R. Wick- 
lund, wife of the pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Funeral services were held in Richfield 
Church, Minneapolis, November 13. Sermons 
were preached by the Rev. P. A. Mattson, for- 
mer student of Dr. Sander and president of the 
Minnesota Conference of the Augustana Synod; 
President R. H. Gerberding of the Northwest 
Synod, and the Rev. N. K. Feddersen, pastor 
of the church. Another service was held in 
the church of his founding, First English, St. 
Peter, Minn., on Sunday afternoon, November 
14, at which President O. J. Johnson, D.D., of 
Gustavus Adolphus College preached the ser- 
mon. Interment took place in St. Peter, where 
the deceased’s wife was buried. 

R. H. Gerberding. 


IMPORTANT 


Pastor and people of St. John’s* Lutheran 
Church, Hollywood, Florida, request the names 
and addresses of all Lutherans who plan to 
come to Hollywood, either as visitors or per- 
manent residents. Pastors and officers of con- 
gregations having members in Hollywood or 
vicinity, please co-operate in the building and 
encouragement of our Mission by sending names 
and addresses of these people to the Rev. N. D. 
Yount, 2512 Cleveland St., Hollywood, Florida. 


COMPANION BOOKS TO THE BIBLE 


FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
and all Bible Readers who wish reli- 
able sources of information and help 


PELOUBET’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 


Founder, ‘‘Notes onthe International Sunday-SchoolLessons” 


Latest and Most Up-to-Date-Bible Dictionary. 
Comprehensive, concise, and accurate. 
one to understand every passage in the Bible. In 
simple language it gives a full account of all topics 
mentioned—every place, nation, event, custom, in- 
strument, animal,etc. ‘‘ By far the best Bible Diction- 
ary for everyday use.’—Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 
812 pages. 508 illustrations. 14 maps. Price, now $2.00 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Edited by REV. C. H. IRWIN, D.D. 
General Editor, Religious Tract Society 
With Introduction to Each Book of the Bible 
and 25,000 Text References with Explanations 
This work, four years in preparation, explains the 
Bible verse by verse, and comments on each. 
Bible commentary acceptable to all denominations. 
32 full-page illustrations. Maps of Bible 
LandSincoLlorsge acres se ole ene sass Price, now $2.00 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE 


‘Next to the purchase of a Bible, I would advise you 
toget CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE.’’—D. L. Moody 
This new edition is the most accurate and complete 
concordance to the Old and New Testaments. 
tains more than 200,000 references, and is the only 
edition including references to the Revised Version. 
Printed in black-face type. 
RS De OKC Dao 5) Cid TA CS Price, now $2.00 


660 pages. 


783 pages 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Winston Building 


3h 


By REV.F. N. PELOUBET 


Enables any- 


The one 


Con- 


At all booksellers, or from 


Philadelphia 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY BELL CO 
oan RORUWIT IN, cITY, 


(ur Free Catalog Saves 


Money For Foreign Missionaries 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere have 
confidence in our Missionary Bureau as the 
most economical source for personal supplies 
and mission equipment of high quality. 
SECRETARIES and Purchasing Agents of 
Foreign Missions find that our free cata- 
log, with its 45,000 separate items, and our 
special discount list enables them to save 
money for their stations. 
MISSION Boards can economize by selecting 
hardware, paints and other building ma- 
terials from our catalog, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Dept. L 


Export Missionary Unit Chicago, U. S. A. 


t 
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pecenber CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS °*33°" 


SMALL FRAMED REPRODUC.- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS BIBLE 
PICTURES r 


A specially selected series of popular and 
famous Bible pictures framed for use as inex- 
pensive and appealing gifts and awards. The 
pictures are beautiful color reproductions of 
choice religious masterpieces. 

Each picture is framed in an attractive silver 
or gilt finished wood frame with glass and 

| metal hanger. Packed in a dainty decorated 


LUTHER EMBLEM JEWELRY 


The Official Emblem of The Luther League 


Clasp Pin, Large and Midget Sizes with Button, Large and Midget Sizes, with 
Luther’s Coat-of-Arms in enamel on Luther’s Coat-of-Arms in enamel on 
background of background of 
Gilt, 25 cents; Rolled Gold, 50 cents; Gilt, 25 cents; Rolled Gold, 50 cents; 

Solid Gold, $1.00. Solid Gold, $1.00. 


Gold Filled Midget Clasp Pin with Luther League (LL) Guard Ang Chale iciicsceccrese snes $1.50 


gift box. 
Size, 434 x 534 inches. 
No. 1-F. Christ at Twelve .. Hofmann 
No. 2-F. Christ at Thirty ........ . Hofmann 
No. 3-F. Christ in Gethsemane ......... Hofmann 
No. 4-F. Christ Blessing Little Children, 
*Plockhorst 
No. 5-F. Christ in the Temple Hofmann 
No. 6-F. The Good Shepherd Plockhorst 
a3 + Ri No. 7-F. The Last Soper iad da Vindi) 
menet Kiang: Watch Charm ap rom da Vince 
i i No. 8-F. Madonna and Child... Sichel 
a Gold aes oe Rolled Gold Maltese Cross No. 9-F. The Child Samuel at Prayer, 
Ad COlOLSe cistsseccdarare $6.00 with emblem in colors. Reynolds 
; A ‘ $5.00 No. 10-F. Martin Luther (414 x 5%4 inches), 
Key-ring with Luther Solid Gold ............... 10.00 Cranach 


Price, 25 cents each; $2.50 a dozen, 


seal in oxidized silver. Pencil Clip 
postage extra. 


45 cents With emblem in colors. 
15 cents 
Watch Fob, with Coat-of-Arms on Maltese Cross of Rolled Gold Plate, 50 cents; 10-Karat Rolled 
Plate, $1.50. Celluloid Pin, with emblem, in colors, 20 cents a dozen; $1.50 a hundred. 


FAITH—HOPE—CHARITY BOOKMARK 


Complete with Ribbon 

A useful and attractive gift—three-ribboned bookmark with cross, anchor, and heart. Avail- 
able in two lengths—6 inches—for small hymn-books, etc.; 9 inches—for larger books such as 
music edition of hymnal, Bibles, etc. 

Choice of ribbon—purple, red, green, black, white. In ordering indicate length and color 
wanted (9 inch length and purple color sent unless order specifies otherwise). 
No. 9397R (602K) Gold Plated crcccsccssesecesecesesrsrsseneceseseesscensesneresenensassenees $ .75 complete $7.20 per dozen 
NO. 936G6R Sterling SiLVer occesescseccccserseeceesenerssseneaenersees 1.50 complete 15.00 per dozen 


Mounted on gift card. 


NEW GIFT AND PERSONAL CROSSES AND CHAINS 


A new series of beautifully engraved crosses put up in an attractive 
gift box (as illustrated with No. 8623). Prices shown include 1614” 
chain. ; 


CELLO-GLASS PLAQUE 


Gold Fille€a—1/10 of 12K PICTURES 


Sterling Silver 


No. Size Price No. Size Price 

8609 10) te eesaeduatiravececonessr sees B 8631 11/16” wee $2.70 These plaques possess the beauty and charm 
8610 ee 4 8632 aloal /16”" & 2.85 of framed pictures but with far more lustre 
8611 1% 8633 1 3/16 3.00 and attractiveness, furthermore they are un- 


breakable. 


Gold Filled—1/20 of 12K Gold Filled—1/20 of 12K This line is of our own special development 
No. Size Price No. Size and selection and is much more superior in 
8616 34" 8622 Tie appearance and value than any other similar 

| S617 rn 8623 Ww". plaque so far offered. ~ 
3618 14" 3624. 134” _ The beveled edges and wide margins are dis- 
tinctive features that materially enhance the 


No. 8610 


appearance of our line. 

Made by mounting choice color pictures on 
best quality 5-ply plywood. A thin cellulose 
sheet is then applied to the mounted picture 
by a special process. 


Pee Supplied wi 
i" if upplied with a hanger and neatly boxed. 
4 f SEVEN SUBJECTS—TWO SIZES 
‘eae No. 1-P.- Christ at Twelve ou. Hofmann 
ot No. 2-P. Christ at Thirty ............. «oe. Hofmann 
No. 3-P. Christ in Gethsemane ......... Hofmann 
No. 4-P. Christ Blessing Little Children, 
| | Plockhorst 
| No. 6-P. The Good Shepherd ......... Plockhorst 


No. 9-P. The Child Samuel at Prayer, 


Reynolds 
No. 7-P. The Last Supper, , 

5 (Adapted from da Vinci) 
SMALL SIZE—5 x 6 inches, in fancy gift box. 
Price, 30 cents, postage extra; $3.35 a dozen, 

postage extra. 
LARGE SIZE—6 x 715 inches, in fancy gift box. 
Price, 50 cents, postage extra; $4.75 a dozen, 
postage extra. 


IN ORDERING INDICATE SIZE WANTED, 
AND SECOND CHOICE. 


= 4 


No. 8633 0. 8617 


No. 8623 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Suinter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


